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ON THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


HE study of grammar, formerly 

thought of so nruch importance, 
4s the foundation stone of the no- 
ble art of oratory, seems of late to 
have fallen into some disrepute. We 
daily hear it pronounced, in the 
thost gravé and imposing manner, 
that our attention owght to be given 
not to words, but to things. It is 
gid, that the study of grammar is 
only the study of words; that nofie 
but pedants woald pay a minute at- 
fention to it; that a blockhead can 
never be assistéd by it, and 4 man 
of abilities does not need’ its assis- 
fance, in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or the communication of it to 
éthers. 

Those who object against this 
science, that it is merely employed 
tpon' words, are far fiom bringing 
forward so heavy a charge as they 
Imagine: for it would bé strange to 
assert that Words are unworthy of at- 
tention. Words stand for ideas; and 
those who are unacquainted with the 
exact import of the words they em- 
ploy, and the proper manner of ar- 
ranging them in a sénténee, will be 
far from thinking clearly,’ or expres- 
Sng themselves elegantly. They will, 
ina peculiar manner, be liable to mis- 
take the meaning of others, and imper- 
fectly to Communicate their own, If 
their minds be in any degree fertile, 
they will be overburthened by the 
weight of their own ideasw If they be 
afdent lovers of truth; they will find 
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themsélves fettered in their attempts 
to arrive at it; and should they hap- 
pily possess themselves of some small 
portion of it, these they will be un- 
able to impart to another. 

An architect might, with as much 
propriety, despise the elements of 
geometry, as awriter, or even a rea- 
der, those of grammar. , 

The calamniztors of this science 
seém to consider its utmost effort to 


be the right placing of some insig- 


nificant particle, or the proper for- 
mation of a verb or pronoun; but 
they ought to be told, that “ if they 
penetrate imto the mnermost parts 
of this temple of science, they will 
there discover such refinement and 
subtility of matter, as are not =7. 
proper to sharpen the understand- 
ings of young persons, but sufficient 
to give exercise for the most profound 
knowlédge and erudition.” 

It is only by the grossest misappli- 
cation of language, that the epithet 
of pédantry catt be attached to the 
study of what forms one of the no~ 
blest characteristics of our nature. 


.Theman who is imperfectly acquaint- 


éd with his native tongue, is the most 


‘likely to be a pédant, for he must 


be the slave of language. But he 
who is master of it, will be able to 
use it as he pleases; he can moul 
it at his will, and give it whatevet - 
form and expression may best suit 
his purpose. 

The science of grammar cannot 
indéed give sense to the blockhead, 
any more than the art of dancing 
ean teach the lame to walk:; but the’ 
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most moderate abilities may be much 
assisted by it; and the most stupen- 
dous powers or intellect can never 
produce their full effect, if it be ne- 
giected. Grammar is in fact a ma- 
terial part of the sciences of logic 
and rhetoric; and he who is ignorant 
of it must necessarily think incoherent- 
ly, arid speak and write incorrectly. 
The study of language may be 
thought diy and univiting; but 
unless it could be shewn that we 
speak by instinct, and not by the 
efiorts of reasom, it must be clear, that 
the best manner of speaking aud 
writing will néver be aequired with- 
out a considerablé portion of labour. 
Those authors whg have been most 
admired for the beeyty of thei writ- 
ings, were men. who considered 
words and sentences, as deserving 
of the most. unintermitted attention. 
Naluable as was their matter, they 
had not the foolish vanity of sup- 
posing that it needed net the advan- 
tege of the most elegant language 
their art could bestow on it. What- 
ever there isin their manner that is 
admirable; their strength of expres- 
sion; their exquisite polish of style; 
their happy choice, and beautiful 
arrangement of words and phraseg; 
and above all, their inimitable ease, 
and charming flow of language, carr 
only be the vesult of clase and long- 
continued laboar. ‘These divine po- 
-ems, and those strains of more than 
mortal eloquence, which seem to 
burst, as if by inspiration, from the 
overflowing soul, have all been e- 
laborated with the utmost care and 
aitention. Horace, “Virgil, Addi- 
son, and many other fine writers, 
were never satisfied with what they 
had written, and death alone could 
stop them from making daily altera- 
tions, not so mueh in the sense, as 
in the construction, ef what had al- 
ready asxtouished the world by its 
Leauty. ; 
Perhaps an apology is due for 
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employing so much time on this gu}, 
ject; as it must be confessed, thy 
the ignorant and rejudiced are mox 
in the habit of despising, or afer, 
ing to despise this science, To those 
who are capable of forming a ¥ 
judgment on the subject, it mast be 
obvious, that the study of grammar 
is of great importance; that an ap. 
thor can never dispense with jt: 
and that he who shows by the care. 
lessness and incorrectnéss of his style, 
that he considers it beneath him, 
must have great reliance on the ve 
lue of his matter, if he expects atten 
tion to what he delivers. 


E.¢. 
PEST os 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magarin 


STR, | 

LJ AVING observed in your nim 

‘ber for January, certain obser. 
vations on the princip'es of the Pies 
byterian church, and on the 
posed meconsistency of Preshy. 
terian mimisters, accepting of the 
late augmentation of Regium Do. 
num ; I feel it necessary,as a friend 
to the Presbyterian interest, to trov- 
ble you with a letfer on that sub- 
A respeetable body has been 
attacked ; it is but just to hear what 


-may be said in its defence, and if 


it shall ‘appear, that it has been 
foully calumniated, I kaow what it 


becomes the friends of virtue to 


think of those writers, who have en- 


, deavoured to cast a slur on the Pret 


byterian church, as existing in 
country, and to bring its 





into discredit with the people corr 


mitted to their care. Such subject 
should not be lightly undertaken, 
yet the writers in your Magazine & 
pecially R. have made the severe 
remarks without a due acquailitanc’ 
with the principles or discipline of 
our church. ; 


The writer of the retrospect Com ; 


siders the augmentation of RD.*8 
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an improper addition to the burdens 
the people. That patriot must 
be truly considerate for the people, 
who complains that thirteen or four- 
teen thousand pounds are given 
from the public purse, to a respec- 
tableand deserving bedy in society. 
When it is considered, how richly 
the established church of this coun- 
is endowed, at the expeuse of all 
inations, it is natural for Pres- 
byterians and those of other sects, 
io desife some remuneration § in 
return for those heavy contributions. 
Theendowment of the college of May- 
nooth, and the R.D. granted to presby- 
terian ministers, and also tothose of the 
Seceding persuasion are a small re- 
moneration for their contributions to 
the established church, so far there- 
fore from its bewag proper to consider 
the grants as an improper addition to 
the burdensof the people, other de- 
nominations might justly consider the 
church establishment more oppres- 
sivethan it is; did the bounty of 
government not, in some degree, ex- 
tend to them. 

The author of the retrospect adds, 
“To the lovers of freedom, the 
measure is highly objectionable, 
a& increasing the overgrown influ- 
eice and patronage of the crown.” 
Were the R. D. granted to-vach mi- 
niger fora term depending on the 
pleasure of the crown, it bganitted, 
that “to the lovers of freédom, the 
ineasure would be highly objection- 
able.” For in this case, ministers 
would be very improperly under the 
fluence of the administration.— 

taccording to the plan on which 
the RD. is given, «“ the bounty 
once granted is, in°no case, toybe 
Withdrawn from any minister, du- 
nag hiscominuance in the charge 
of that particular congregation, $0 

4 it shall please his Majesty, 
© continue his bounty to the body 
at large. “OF course, it cannot be 
conceived, how ministers can be im- 
properly influenced by government ; 
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while ia actual possessionof R. D. 


ministers cannot be tempted to a- 
bandon their patriotism, from any 


dread of losing it. Nor even a- 
mong candidates for.the ministry 
can we suppose the terms of the 
grant to be productive of dangerous 
effects. °Tis true, his excellency, 
the Lord Lieutenant has a vote on 
the grant of bounty to each nrinis- 
ter, atfirst : but this is merely with 
a view of guarding against “ the 
disgrace and evil that would attend the 
appointing of a disloyal minister.” 
Nor can we conceive itto have any 
more extensive ittfluence. For the 
choice of a minister always rests 
completely ‘With the people ; and of 
course, no minister can be induct- 
ed into a congregation, whose prin- 
ciplesthey dislike. As to the veto, 
considered as a guard against dis- 
loyalty, it is undoubtedly reasonable, 
that those to whom his majesty 
grants bounty should be loyal sub- 
jects: Nordo I scein the requisi- 
tion of government for each minis- 
ter to take the oath of allegiance, 
any thing that even the most con- 
scientious ministers should repro- 
bate. The primitive teachers of 
christianity were enjoined to be in 
subjection to the ruling powers ; and 
if | understand the ministerial office 
and character aright, the public 
teachers of religion, are not, except 
perhaps, in some very extraordina- 
ry cases, to interfere actively in ci- 
vil matters. They have peculiar 
duties to discharge, the faithful per- 


formance of which will not permit 


them to actively interfere in the 
bustle of the political world. Ido 
not say, that ministers should, i 
every case testify passive obedienc 
and non-resistance—but I do say, . 
that that attachment to govern- 
ment, which the receipt of bounty 
supposgs, is not eversive of true ci- 
vil liberty. Ministers will under- 
stand that the support of all men 


‘atid of all/ticasures, is not true loy- 
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alty; and that the spirit ofthe oath 
of allegiance on the contrary, requi- 
res, that they should support the 
liberties of their country, ip op- 
position to all, who, by corrupt 
measures, would destroy the native 
influence of our excellent constitu- 
tion, and consequently tarnish the 
lustre of the British crown. 

With respect to the comparative 
degrees of patriotism existing among 
the dissenting priesthood in 1782, 
and in the ‘period since the augmen- 
tation, Iam at a loss for want of 
something more explicit, to under- 
stand the exact meaning of the wri- 
ter ofthe retrospect. I fear that he 
and I differ very much in our ideas 
of patriotism. 1 conceive, that true 
and rational loyalty is, by no means 
inconsistent with patriotism. And 
I am not aware that since the year 
1803, whenthe R. D. was augment- 
ed, the presbyterian ministers have, 
by any public act forfeited their 
pretentions to true patriotism. Nor 
do I believe that any change of po- 
litical character, to the injury of 
patriotic principles, has appeared 
in the body at large, since that pe- 
riod, The author of the retrospect 
has brought a charge in general 
terms, against the body of Presby- 
terian ministers. I now call upon 
him for the particular facts, on which 
he founds his charge. He has pru- 
dently declined considering the aug- 
mentation of R. D. as affecting Pres- 
byterian principles: but that sub- 
ject is taken up by your correspon- 
dent R. with what propriety or 
guccess, we shall see presently. 

R. begins in a very high and lof- 
ty tone, by affirming, that no eon- 
sistent Presbyterian would have 
asked the question, put by Simplex, 
which implies, that no condition 
in the late grants of R. D. encroach- 
es on the discipline, or rfyhts of 
the presbyterian church ; for, adds 
he, “no one can seriously contend 
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that it is agreeable to pr 
principles.” Now, sir, I am 
who, in opposition to such dovp, 
tical assertions, will contend that the 
conditions of the late grant of R } 
are agreeable to presbyterian | in. 
ciples: and that parity of ‘tap 
amongst the pastors, and an gp. 
biassed choice of their pastors 
ministers by the people,” are nm 
“some of the essentials of a | 
byterian church.” In the kirk of 
Scotland, which is strictly a pre 
tertan church, the ministers are po 
chosen by the people. And it may 
be proper to inform R. that the 
great principle of distinction be. 
tween the presbyterians and episcopa 
lians, is, that the former in opposition 
to the latter, maintain, ‘that the 
church should be evrertet by pres. 
it dev synods and (as inthe kirk 
of Scotland,) by general assemblies, 
If parity of vii were essential toa 
presbyterian church, there never 
could have been a_ presbyterian 
church at all. For as congregations 
ditler widely from one another in 
size and opulence, the stipend given 
to ministers must, of course, belar- 
ger in some congregations than o 
thers :—and even in, private pr 
perty ; some ministers are greatly 
richer than others, so that im this 
kind of rank, there must ever bea 
disparity in the presbyterian church, 
But there must also, of necessity, 
be a disparity of rank in respectef 
intellectual acquirements, ability in 
the discharge of ministerial duties, 
and ome consequence in soit 
ty. For one minister has natu 
ly better powers than another, o 
Has enjoyed the advantages of 2 
better education. But I will eve 
o farther, and say, that even# 
resbyterian and synodical mee 
ings, there must unavoidably be 
sone disparity among ministers— 
For although it is necessary. that 
they should possess equal eccle 
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wtical priviliges and authority, yet 
one man, merely from possessing 
wperior powers of understanding 
or of elocution, will have greater 
inflaence than another. The dis- 

ity of rank produced by classi- 
oe therefore, is not inconsistent 
with presbyterian principles: be- 
cause a similar disparity must oe- 
cesarily exist in every state of 
the church. I do not pretend to 
gy that the system ‘of classification 
isa good one. I originally thought 
and do still think that the equali- 
ting system would have been bet- 
ter; but for very different reasons 
fom those assigned by R. and 
which it is not necessary for me 
at present to enumerate. By the 
bye, it may not be amiss to inform 
R. that he is incorrect in his ac- 
count of the classification. - The 
bounty is given not in two por- 
tions of £100, and 350, as he 
dates, but in three: and sixty-two 
ministers receive £100, per annum, 
62, 75. and 62, 50/. ; 
Further, I.contend, that minis- 
ters becoming more independent of 
their people than formerly is not 
at variance either with the principles 
they profess, or the constitution of 
the church. First, however, I must 
observe, that this greater indepen- 
dence, which some have so migh- 
tily insisted upon, as prejudicial to the 
presbyterian interest, is really much 
misrepresented, It is well known 
that money has greatly diminished 
im value, within the last 50 or 60 


years: insomuch that the augmen- 


lation of bounty has - done little 
more than obviate the effect of that 
diminution. And ifin eny congre- 
= a cry arose (though I do not 


ieve there did,) that there was . 


hoW NO Occasion to increase the 
“ipend, but rather a propriety in 
diminishing it,. in consequence of 
the augmentation of bounty, the 
People must have been most gross- 
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ly and absurdly ~ ignorant of the 
rank which it is right the clergy 
should hold in society, as well as of 
the necessities of the times. Every 
necessary of life has increased in 
price perhaps.a third or more, in 
the last 50 years—and even in the 
matter of education alone, how ex- 
tremely expensive is it to qualify a 
young maa for ary of the learned 
professions, now, compared with 
what it was, 15 or 20 years ago! 
A minister even of the first class, 
with all that can be reasonably ex~ 
pected from his congregation, will 
find it a sufficiently difficult matter 
to educate afamily of five or six 
children in a liberal manner, especi- 
ally if any are designed for the 
learned professions, unless he has 
something eke to depend on thas 
bis stipend and bounty. It must 
appear therefore, that ministers are 
not so independent of their people 
now, any more than formerly, when 
the R. D. was only 32/. per anoum, 
as to undervalue their contributions, 
or to think of relaxing their exer- 
tions in the discharge of their duty, 
because they no longer require their 
support. 

When R. is informed that in the 
Scottish church the ministers are not 
paid by the people, and that, except 
in the relief church, the people do 
not even choose their own pastors, 
he will find, he has “totally mista- 
ken the nature, and misapprehended 
the spirit of Presbyterianism.” The 
mode vf choosing and paying mini- 
sters, forms no necessary part of 
Presbyterianism. At the same time, 
I consider our plan a better one 
than that of the Scottish establish- 
ment. And notwithstanding the ex- 
ception made by some very sincere 
men to R. D. in any form, so far 
from considering it an evil, 1 am in- 


_ clined to think it has always teuded 


to promote the Presbyterian interest. 
Ip so far as it bas contributed tu raise 
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our ministers froi:, among the low- 
est of the people, it has hhad a good 
eflect, and at present it affords a 
tolerable provision, not subject to 
the irregularity or uncertainty of 
congregational collections, for such 
ministers as from age or infirmity, 
are under the necessity of having as- 
sistants, 

As to the evil whieh R. forbodes, 
that the people “ will slacken still 
more in their contributions, until 
the government ‘stipend and their 
own, shall bear nomanner of 
proportion to each other.” I am 
confident, he will be complete- 
ly mistaken. “ Slacken still more”’— 
more than what? [| presume he 
means more than they have done al- 
ready. But I do not believe, that 
any congregation has yet diminished 
its stipend. On the contrary, I 
know several that, on the settlement 
of a new minister, have increased 
their stipend, since the augmenta- 
tion, If R. knows any congregation 
that has lowered its stipend, he will 
do well to mention it—but I trust 
that congregations are too well aware 
of the necessities of the times, to 
think of withdrawing any: part. of 
their former support. Shovld any 
mean-spirited societies adopt this 
system, it is plain, that they them- 
selves will also sufler—for a.man of 
talents wi!l scarcely think of prefer- 
ring a small settlement to one that 
proposes to give him a better asd 
more suitable support. 

R. is incorrect again, in stating 
that “ under these circumstances, 
should any disagreement arise, be- 
tween a congregation and their pas- 
tor, the latter may retire on hissine- 
cure; while the former, long unac- 
customed to make due provision for 
their epiritual instruction, may feel 
hoth careless and incapab'e of pro- 
curing another, and thus, in a chris- 
tian country, be deprived, for a 
time, of the preaching of the gos- 
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pel” When writers, instead off. 
lowing simple truth, amuse then, 
selyes with phantoms of their 
imaginations, there is no end to the: 
absurdities. R. should have k 
before he ayyenes himself so 
ly, by writing the above Passage 
that » is not in the power of a Mini. 
ster to retire from the charge of , 
congregation, and procure aN assis 
tant, when he pleases. That mat 
rests with his presbytery, who yi 
not suffer him to enjoy a sinecury 
unless through age or infirmity, be 
be incapable of fully discharging 
the duties of his office. When this 
appears, an assistant and successor 
is sought for by the congregation— 
till whose appointment, should their 
minister be unable to preach, the 
presbytery supply the congregation, 
There is no instance, such as R 
speaks of, of a coperegaten heing 
deprived, for a time, of the preach, 
ing of the gospel. The discipline of 
the church makes every necessary 
provision for the instruction of the 
people. ; 
To R.’s last paragraph, in which 
indeed there is nothing but assertion 
and supposition it is unwecessary to 
make any reply, as it appears to bea 
sort of deduction from his formerineo 
rect statements. I shail therefore take 
leave of him, and of the writer of 
the Retrospect, by requesting, whea 
they write agam on this subject, they 
will treat Presbyterian wpe 
with a little more justice and Gi 
dour; and that they will not ® 
mis-statements and  uwarranig 
insinuations, endeavour tO MaKe 
people entertain an unfavourayie 
pinion of their ministers Paes 
and conduct. Let truth be tl 
specting them, and let them, 
left to the impartial judgme 
world. 









I am, Sir, yours, Be 5 
A PRESBYTER) 
P.S. As ane idea appeals MEP 
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ssien of the minds of some 

tly acquainted’ with the 
‘sctthat the principles and dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian church, 
4s well as the patronising of its mi- 
sisters, are essentially affected by 
their dependance on the crown; it 
be proper to say a few words 
ing the settlement and con- 
doct of the Presbyterians in Ulster. 
In the reign of James 1., the Irish 
iament gave a0 invitation to the 
Sots to settle in Ireland, for the 
of promoting the reformed 
religion; and supporting the Eng- 
jsh interest. ‘“ ‘The first Presbyte- 
rian ministers came over with this 
colony, under the sanction of govern 
nent, not as Dissenters from the es- 
tablished church, but rather as com- 
prenended in-it; being so far encou- 
raged and supported by the state, 
that all of them were inducted into 
the churches, and had the tithes, 
And Eelilin, bishop of Down, and 
Koox of Raphve, joined with their 
presbyteries in their ordinations. 
They frequently met and consulted 
with the bishops about affairs of com- 
mon goneernment to the’ interest of 
religion, Some of them were mem- 
bers of the convocation in the year 
1034. The mutual moderation of 
the Episcopals aud Presbyterians in 
lelind, at that time, was of essen- 
tial service to the settlement -and 
plattation of Utster*.” It would 
“em from this, that the Presbyte- 
fans did not consider their princi- 
pies or discipline injured or destroy- 
theirministers receiving sup- 

port from the crown, even at atime 
when zeal for truth and — principle 
“is Much greater than it is at pre~ 
‘went. It may also be observed, that 
‘Wgutihents respecting freedom 
wd patriotism, on fern, writer 
Retrospect insists, will bear 
With equal or greater force against 


Matty Dr. Cay , ; 
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the Presbyterjans of those early 
times, as those of the present day. 
There was then greater hazard of 
their losing their livings, frouythe dis- 
turbedand fluctuating state of public 
affairs—and, of course, it might 
have been expected, they would 
have been more slavishly devoted to 
the civil power; but nothing of 
this. appears. The patriotism of 
Presbyterians was such, that the 
parliament particularly sets forth 
their usefulness, in farther civilizing, 
Strengthening, and securing this 
realm against rebels at home, and 
all foreign invasion.” The Presby- 
terians have always been distinguish. 
éd for that loyalty, which is dictated 
by a regard for the constitution, and 
a love of country. They opposed 
the violent measures of goverument 
under Charles, though they conseut- 
ed not to his death. They resisted 
the authority of the Ruinp  parlia- 
ment, and refused the oatly called the 
engagement, which stood in opposi- 
tion to the constitution. They af- 
terwards opposed the usurpation of 
Cromwell, though at the risk of for- 
fening the salary which they then 
had trom government. I contend, 
therefore, that if support from go- 
vernment, even in the form of clas- 
sification, (for we cannot suppose 
that the salaries resulting from the 
tithes were ail equal,) were not ia- 
consistent with the ancient priuci- 
ples and privileges of the Presby- 
terian church, wor yet hostile to 


the loyalty, to the patmotism of 


Presbyterian ministers, we have no 
reason to be alarmed for the safety 
of the Presbyterian interest. roe 
the yrant ef R. D. made ia moder 
times, 
For the Belfasi Monthly Magazine 
ee F 
(RAMBLE, CONTINUED.) 
From vol. 6, page 20, 
(THESE persous were young men, 
* dlvesaed quite «-la-mode; they 
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pre themselvés what is usually cal- 
an airof consequence, and doubt- 
less wished to impress on others their 
great importance; for in a few mi- 
nutes they disclosed in their minced 
chat, that they were persons of a 


Very ‘superior class, viz—a gander, 


aclerk, in a department of the re- 
venue, amd aw apothecary, who an- 
swered very agreeably to the word 
doctor. He however “ bore his facul- 
ties more meekly’? than the others, 
for they stunned my ears “ with the 
loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind,” and it dress, as a great mo- 
ralist has observed, “ oft denotes the 
man,” these must have been very 
bright gentlemen indeed. The lough 
here being only about an English 
mile in breadth, we soon reached 
the beach close by the rains of Ol- 
derfleet-castle, and paying the fare, 
which was only one penny, I left 
my noisy companions, who were 
protesting to each other, as they 
groped their pockets; that they had 
no change! ‘This } thought very 
strangey as they had previously a+ 
greed to give the boatman a five- 
penny-bit, and I rather suppose, 
that their present affirmation arose 
from neither being willing to be. the 
generous person, for fear of not be- 
ing reimbursed by the others. Be 
this as it may, I left them in this 
dilemma, and went to examine the 
forementioned ruin, thinking on the 
fol'owing words of the immortal 
Shakespear, that “nature had made 
strange fellows in her time.” Thie 
present state of the ruin fully demon- 
strates the truth of an observation 
made by a late author, who’ says,— 
“ buildings are always best preserv- 
ed in places little frequented ;” for 
several of the adjoining houses are 
evidently built of the stones torn 
from its walls. This peninsula, near 
the extremity of which this’ ruin 
stands, was formerly ealled Older- 
fleet, but now the Curran, whichin tile 
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Irish language signifies a Hook: the 
adjacent harbour is still in map +54 
dern. maps and charts, called Qjg, 
fleet, which is certainly a 
tion from its ancient name. History 
and tradition are silent. ag to the 
founding of this building, yet its 
shape leaves reason to suppose it tp 
be one of those founded by the Eno. 
lish, after their conquest of the copp. 
try; it was formerly ‘considered , 
most inportant fortress, as it 
tected the place against the visits of 
the Scots; in 1559, Sir Moses Hill, 
ancestor to the marquis of Dowy. 
shire, was governor. May Qgih, 
1603, James L granted this peninsy. 
la to Sir Randel Mae Sorley Mac 
Donald, of Dunluce, and on the 
b4th July, 1606, he received ar. 
grant of the same. The castle and 
lants were afterwards granted by 
James FI. in the 10th of bis reign, 
to Sir Arthur Chichester, andthe 
right of the ferry between this place 
and island Magee, also the ancient 
church and lands of Clundumales, 
consisting of about 15 acres: Older 
fleet lands wére at the same time at 
tached to the manor of castle Chi- 
chester, Island Magee. This place 
gives title of Baron to Treévor Hill, 
Viscount Dungannon. On the ihr 
April, or May, 1315, Lord Edward 
Brucé arrived here, andlanded froma 
fleet of barques about 6000 men; 
numerous bodies of thé Irish flocked 
to his standard, and both massacred 
the English settlers; and Bruce de- 
feating Richard de Burgo, Earl o 
Ulster, néar Colerain, desolatéd the 
country in the most wanton mab 
and laid siege to, Carrickfergus - But 
to proceed on my journey, 1 nowst 
off to Larne, which was only abot 
oné mile distant: thé sea on the 
left, each tide, overflews > 
tract of land between. it and: 
town, which ves easily be 
claimed into excellent meae 
pasturage ;: yet none of 
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men, I:was told, evince even a wish 
io rob old Neptune , of any part.of 
his domain; which -is:really surpriz- 
ing, as from the increasing value of 
land,.a few.years would pay the ex- 
mse of the undertaking. Larne 
consists of an old. and .new town, 
the latter chiefly of one: Jong street, 
etty. well built of stone, the houses 
of which have generally an air of 
neatness; in the old. town the hou- 
ss are also mostly decent, but the 
greet. and lanes are narrow, crook- 
ed, and badly, paved, so-that it has 
bat an indifferent appearance. By 
accounts taken January Ist, 1808, 
the number of dwelling-houses in 
both was 421, and the families 563 ; 
containing 2512 persons, 1120 of 
whom were males, and 1392 fe- 
males, The inhabitants, from 
their numerous: places of public 
worship, seem rather of a reljgious 
east, there being an_ established 
church, three dissenting meeting- 
houses, and a catholic and metho- 
dist chapels. There are two large 
book-clubs here, that of the gentle- 
men is said to be extensive and 
well chosen, the other has also some 
valuable works; in the town is like- 
wise a circulating library. Markets 
we held here on the first Monday of 
each mouth, for linen-yarn, &c. 
fiits are also held the 3ist July, 
and Ist of December. Here. are 
é flour-miils and a linen-bleach- 
feld, but the chief. business is the 
cotton, chiefly the calico branch, the 
weaving of which employs a consi- 
derable number of bands, very few 
g employed weaving linen.— 
kere is likewise a manufactory of 
wilcloth, and two small rope-walks. 
you the morning of June 7th, 
1798,.a slight skirmish took place 
between a party of the king’s 
Woops, and a large body of insur- 
feuts, in which the former, by the 
mprudence of the officers command- 
ing, had three killed, and the same 
SELPAST MAG. WO. SEKI 
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number wounded, among whom. was 
the Commandant; the latter one kil- 
led, and some wounded:.the, party 
of the army however, kept  posses- 
sion of their barrack, till relieved 
next day by a detachment from Car- 
rickfergus, te 
‘(To be concluded in our next.) 


bd 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
PRC 
DEFECT IN THE FRONT OF THB NEW 
CHAPEL, 


ONSIDERING the new chapel 
in Donegall-street, in an archi- 
tectural point of view solely (for 
as to its’ other effects they are mat- 
ters with which I never meddle, 
leaving every mam to his own ortho- 
doxy, as I wish to be left to mine,) 
I was much pleased with ‘its pro- 
gress, promising as it did to form an 
handsome ornament to an handsome 
But just as I thought the 
point had arrived at a state, when 
any blunder in itwas. almost impos- 
sible, when even it was ready for 
the last coping stone, I have the 
disappointment to find that the in- 
genuity of man in going astray is 
beyond calculation, and that in lay- 
ing this very last course, the bu:l- 
ders have contrived to disfigure the 
whole piler'90 as to take away much 
more from the appearance of the 
street than I hoped it would have 
added. It might be thought that 
when the front was so near comple- 
tion, so great achange was impos- 
sible : but let any one consider how 
a handsome lady would look, dres- 
sed becomingly in every other res- 
pect, who to finish her toilet, should 
clap ow her head a grenadier’s cap, 
a judges wig, a coal-scuttle, or any 
other preposterous article, and he 
will have some idea how an incon- 
gruous termination may spoil the look 
of a building, that but for it would 
have been ornamental to the town. 
I admire the Grecian architecture 
ab 
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for its grandeur and sublimity, and 
¥ admire that (which is falsely cal- 
ted the Gothick) still more, Or the 
admirable skill and science, added to 
asublimity no ways inferior, which 
I have seen displayed in the fine 
specimens of it, that I have viewed 
with so much delight. But like 
many other good things they will 
“not bear to be mixed, every attempt 
at uniting the two orders invariably 
ending in monstrous incongruity, 
and disgusting deformity. 

It is an error of this nature that 
has disfigured the building in ques- 
tion, for the entrance or vestibule, 
has béen so disposed as to terminate 
m apetliment, which is a member 
of architecture entirely of Grecian 
origin; and yet a most umaccounta- 
ble perversion of taste has led the 
planner of tlre building, whoever he 
may be, to finish this pediment with 
an embattled parapet, a species of 
finishing used in Gothic architecture 
only, and which, so far from being 
ornamental, makes it look so ex- 
tremely anomalous, that it might al- 
most be worshipped without a breach 
in thé second commandment, “ not 
being the likeness of any thing. in 
heaven above, the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth. 

Theembattled parapets moreover 
independent of architectural consi- 
derations, an improper termination 
fora place of worship dedicated to 
the religion of the Meek Jesus, who 
both by precept and example dis- 

_ couraged every thing of a warlike 
nature. This kiid of parapet was 
first used for fortressés, and castles, 
and other places of detence im war; 
and from the old castles being in other 
points of the Gothic architecture, 
come to be considered and used for 
a termination to buildings of that 
order, intended for very ditferent 
purposes. ‘[his parapet was in fact 
a mode of defence agaist small 
arms, and the arrows used when 
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the old. castles were. built; thy 
from behind it the deseiged might 
discharge their missive w 
without being much exposed; apj 
with equal propriety (as the using 
this parapet for a christian place of 
worship) the church yard should hy 
surrounded with a ditch, rain 
covered way, and glacis, and har 
embrasures with cannons in the pro. 
per places, ‘That the embattled px 
rapet is not a necessary terminatiog 
to a Gothic building for religious 
purposes, any more thana Congr. 
ous one, is evident. from many in. 
stances where other kinds of 
pets are used ; but in this case one 
example will suffice, especially x 
it is of undisputed authority, which 
is that elegant specimen of the Go. 
thic order, St. Mary  Radeliff in 
Bristol, which is so justly admired 
(and for its beauty and perfection, 
added to its small dimensions, may 
well. be called the Gothic gem); 
where the parapet is formed’ of a 
speciés of open work in angular com- 
partments, perfectly con to 
the Gothic arch; and which basa 
efleet extremely light and rich aud 
harmonious in the most pleasing 
manner with the beautiful whole. 
In giving this last parapet the e- 
eomiums it so justly deserves, there 
is no inténtion of recommending # 
as a model for the new chapel} 
would indeed be almost as u 
to the stile of the building as the ov 
now used: but certainly, filling » 
the embrasures, and pl the 
coping stones in right lines in 
tinuation in all parts of the 
but particularly in the part over 
the vestibule (resembling 2 pt 
would bea very obvious impr 


ment, which among pen to 


tages would have ch w 
commend it ; and wonky eto 
that had the parapet been on 
this way at first, it would have 
considerably Jess than the enibat® 
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t, which so much disfigures 
ilding. 
. ay te useful in concluding 
sate the fact, that the writer can 
no view in what is above in- 
yrted, but that stated, as he is not a 
builder himself, and hasno know- 
whatsoever even of the names 
@ the designers of the new cha- 
which is creditable tothiem in 
all points as yet exhibited, except in 


that mentioned. B. 
merce 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 


@y THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


PPROVING of that friendly 
discussion, which gives a zest 
to literary correspondence, and like 
the animated No in conversation, 
recommended by Cowper, enlivens 
the pages of a periodical work, 
lam inclined to make a few obser- 
vations on two essays which have 
lately appeared in your magazine.— 
Such discussions often by their colli- 
sim, produce a spark, with which to 
kindle the lamp of truth to enligh- 
ten ws through the dark passages of 
li, and can do no damage, if care 
8 taken to keep remote from the 
gutpowder train of the passions, 
inl from all consequent danger of 
txplosion, 
_A.P. censures George Ensor, who 
in his Essay on National Government, 
blames the people for their disinclina- 
Won to political referm, and for that 
wathy, which is the present epi- 
tic. Lsee nothing to inducé me 
Ww think that George Ensor’s cea- 
"fe is misplaced or mistimed. We 
must admit that the majority of the 
People are too inert, and require to 
be voused, and if this end be obtain- 
tl, it js altogether indifferent, whe- 
«tthe arguments are drawn from 
theories of materialism or imma- 
lism, We may proceed te prac- 
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tice without delaying too long in 
ascertaining the theory. The habit of 
apathy is at present a desperate dis- 
ease. The skilful physician directs 
his remedies to the existing state of 
disease, and judiciously edministers 
corroborants and stimulants in cases 
of debility and langour, while he 
would direct sedatives in a contrary 
diagnosis, According to my view 
of our political state, we require 
something to arouse us, but not to 
be furnished with a nostrum to af- 
ford us a plausible excuse for our 
indolence. I hope however from 
the conclusion of his essay, that I 
have A. P. more with me than I ex- 
pected from his introductory re- 
marks. In his attack on reform, I 
think we have him in reality on our 
side, while he playfully brandishes 
against us his polished shaft of irony, 
But I am afraid to give the ene- 
mies of reform an apparent triumph, 
by having such an advocate for a 
moment in their ranks, If the peo- 
ple are too generally supine, and | 
negligent to their best interests, it is _ 
the duty of the friends of reform, to — 
keep at their posts, and to give the 
alarm of danger, whether their warne 
ings are attended to, or neglected. 
The few who are enlightened, must 
keep before the multitude, endea- 
vour to draw them on, and incessantly 
stimulate to virtuous exertions. ‘To 
such precursors, and beralds of re- 
form, mankind have in all ages been 
greatly indebted, and found among 
them their best benefactors; and these 
have been in the end repaid for all the 
obvloquy thrown on them by the re- 


-vilers of merit, and been amply 


compensated by the calm appreba- 
tion of their own minds, and the 
grateful tribute of a judicious few, : 
The names of Milton, Sidney, Locke, 
and many other illustrious Aelendaes 


of liberty, will be remembered with 
wéll merited gratitude, as the friends 
of man,, while the Filmers, and the 
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supporters of arbitrary principles 
will be forgotten, or be remem- 
bered with disgust. Imight adduce 
illustrious names of later date, but 
J forbear from reasons of prudence. 
Jam not a friend to reforms brought 
about by force, bot I earnestly de- 
sire to see the friends of reform raily 
round its standard, and incessantly 
persevere through reproach, through 
evil report, and every difficulty, in 
their exertions to enlighten their coun- 
trymen. But may the well wishers 
to this great and ‘glorious canse, 
who are gifted with talents to do 
much good to it, never betray their 
trust, through timidity, indolence, 


or any indulgence of the selfish pas-_ 


sions. May they keep on the alert, 
their opponents are active, and they 
with so mucha better cause, should 
not be behind them in vigilance. 
Much injury has been done by pre- 
cipitate attempts at reform, but 
much loss may be also sustained by 
teuporizing and timid delay. if 
we wait too long for experience to 
confirm the benefit of change, the 
occasion may pass by, and we may 
waste our livesin sirenuous idleness. 

I now turn to another correspon- 
dent, who remarks on a note ina 
former number on the names of the 
months, I am unconvinced by his 
reasoning, that calling the months 
by a numerical name adapted toa 
former calendar, is not a misnomer, 
while according to the calendar now 
in use, and the act of parliament 
which altered the style, it 1s declar- 
ed, that January shall be the first 
month. According to the old style, 
the 7th month was with sufficient 
*propriety demonstrated September, 
now it appears inconsistent to retain 
the former appellation, when it is 
the 9thin order. If the simple nu- 
merical course were adopted, there 
is no room to- dread, foolish as na- 
tions are, that such a change would 
furnish cause for serious quarrels, 
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and wars, or that the chanve of sy. 
sons inthe northern and southern he. 
mispheres, a circumstance well known 
to most school-boys, would be any 
material obstruction to the changes 
of the names. The beginning of 
the year has been fixed at» both 
the vernal and autumna! eq'iiniox, and 
a little afler the winter solstice, with. 
out any disadvantage or inconve. 
nience in either system. If it were 
continued as it now is, we in the 
northern hemisphere might com 
mence our mode of reckoning, as it 
now statids, while those of the sou. 
thern would have their winter in the 
middie instead of the end of their 
vear. For an argument either for 
or against the alteration, | shali not 
go back to the tower of Babel, or 
stop to notice which system is most 
calculated to produce corifusion. 

It is also objected, that other mat. 
ters of more confusion require 
to be reformed before this, an al- 
teration, confessedly of smal! impor- 
tance be made, With those who 
dislike reform no time is ever suit- 
able,so by a parity ofreasoning no sub- 
ject issuituble, becalise other cases pet 
haps more imporiant can be poited 
out, in which reform ought to begin, 
But if we are to set about reform, 
we must begin somewhere. This I 
admit is a case of no great impor 
tance, but itis well to be right even 
in trifles, while we are careful not 
to attach too much importance t 
them., It may be the safest way 
neither to be indifferent to reform in 
smaller matiers, nor to attempt to 
swellthem intotmportance, 

It is objected that the French 
made not any approach to abe 
ety in their change of the calendar, 
I consider that to see and avoid an 
error, is some approach to proprielys 
although I do not conceive they a 
dopted the proper mode of bre 
fying the error, 1 think they fe 
into another error in thei ma 
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f amending the former one. I 


sould have liked better the nume- 
ical mode. But in this instance, 
sin many others, the French ap- 
arto have had a quick sense of er- 
eg butwere not suthciently cool to ap- 
ply the best remedies to correct them. 
Ronaparte, I conceive, revoked the 
sew calendar merely to. facilitate 
bis views in removing, as far as he 
could, all traces of the revolution 
wt of his own road to arbitrary pow- 
e However unsuccessful the French 
evolution has hitherte been, and 
how much soever the good effects 
esulting from it have as yet. been 
narred, by the passions engendered 
coder the old systein of errors and 
prejudices, by the unprincipled con- 
ct of princes against the new 
horn tiberty, and by the self-interest 
wd ambition of Benaparte, | can- 
got concede that it ought to be cal- 
ed “the era of folly and madness.” 
Jeontemplate it in a very different 
character. I lament the excesses, 
the acts of violence, and the errors 
wih which it ‘was accidentally. at- 
waded, but I think’ I perceive in 
i, the germ of future improvesneats, 
ud that philanthropists will here- 


wer refer to it, as the commence-- 


nett eof an epoch of amelioration, 
when the dreadful fermentation may 
nave sabsided, and aceording toa 


ad, and always operative law of 


our nature, good has heen produced 
utef evil. I-de not expect, and 
certainly | do not desire, the perma- 
ieacy of the Napolean dynasty, but 
having tong beew convineéd of the 
necessity of a change, from the ac- 
cumulated abuses and préjudices of 
rmer times, and long cherished 
he hope that the French revolution 
¥as the commencement, or perhaps 
rather the forerunner of an era of 
reform, 1 cannot readily bring ‘my- 
lf utterly to abandon’ my hopes. 
ue a significant, but not’ a 
“urtly phrase of a nervous writer, 
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I wish “to see nations breeched 
into manhood.” 

I consider the present period as a 
season of obscruation, but in contem. 


plating it, I continue to cling toa 


hope beautifully and energeticall 

expressed by Gray, and with which 

1 once before on another occasion en- 

riched your pages— 

“Fond impious man, think’st thou you 
sanguine cloud, 


‘ Rais'’d By thy breath, has quench’d the orb 


of day, 
To-morrew he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms. the nations with redoubled 


ray, ‘ 


At least I will cherish the hope as 
long as Ll can, and forbear to the 
last extremity, to-despair of the 
progressive improvement of man- 


kind. kK, 
, EEE 
For the Belfast. Monthly Magazine. 


I PUT it to the candour and good 
sense of R. whether he thinks he has. 
answered ny plain question. Can 
the author of the political retros- 
pect justify his frequent and se- 
vere attacks upon dissenting minis- 
ters, by pointing out a single con- 
dition in the grant of the R. D. 
that encroaches on the discipline, 
the doctrine, or the rights of the 
dissenting church ¢” 

Has be pointed out one condi- 
tion, that has corrupted or injured 
our church? Not one—since then 
no injary bas been done, [ might 
here dismiss him on the merits ; but 
as’ he has alleged one injury, and 
only one actually done, I shall'exa- 
mine that, and then proceed to his 
probabilities and conjectures. | 

It is alleged, that the patriotism of 
dissenting ministers, at its meridian 
glory, in 1782, has declined since the 


‘augmentation.—This 1 deny. The 
-old whig principles, not the over~ / 


throwing principles of after times, 
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animated their bosoms in 1782, 
and still continue to animate them. 
And if they have not been as for- 
ward in avowing these principles of 
late years, their silence has been ow- 
ing to their abhorrence of those 
revolutionizing principles that have 
been since grafted on the tree of 
rational liberty, and have produced 
nothing but suur, rotten, and bitter 
fruit. This perversion of the origi- 
ginal principles of reform to the 
purposes ef revolutionizing demo- 
cracy, and the consequent staining 
of the cause by the unprincipled 
having recourse to criminal means, 
united with the conviction of the 
injurious consequences resulting 
from the interference of the church 
with the state, determined them as 
ministers to decline meddling with 
politics. But be it understood, that 
in acivil view they fear not to ac- 
knowledge, that they are the same 
friends to a constitutional reform, 
that they were in 1782. The ang- 
mentation has not made them tories— 
as to the additional burthen to the peo- 
ple, (an argument never adduced be- 
fore by the reviewer, though here 
alleged to be his principle argu- 
ment,) the whole amount of the 
grant has been ere now bestowed 
upon three or four miscreants, with- 
out exciting such a clamour as has 
been excited against this moderate 
and seasonable remuneration to 180 
useful instructors, vot for nominal 
offices, or sinecures, but tor service 
actually done to the community. 

It requiring the oath of aliegiance 
be “encreasing the influence of the 
crown,’ it is an encrease that the 
King can require of all, or any of 
his subjects, when he and his coun- 
cil think proper. Nor is this any 


additional qualification, having been 
always required, and continuing to 
be required at every minister’s or- 
dination, before the people, and 
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since the augmentation, before ts 
niagistrates. 

As to the unequal distribution of 
the R. D. to one third, 50/, to 9. 
nother third, 75/, to another third 
100/; though this plan is objectie. 
nable, as not proportioning the re. 
ward to the duty, nor to the necessi- 
ty of the rewarded persons,. yet 
does it not createa disparity of rights, 
or even of influence. There jg no 
distinction of ranks, of rights or of 
orders, in our church. . Superior 
talents and probity retain the pre. 
eminence they are entitled to, jn 
our ecclesiastical assemblies, but 
these are no move exclusively at. 
tached to classes, now, than ‘they 
were to higher stipends, before 
classification took place. Severs 
years experience has not made the 
slightest encroachment on ouf pris 
mitive equality. 

The right of the people to choose 
their own pastors, has not been once 
encroached upon, though it is most 
unfairly insinuated by R. that an 
encroachment has been made os 
this right. As to independence of 
the people, be it remembered that 
seven years enjoyment of this mere 
competence has not made them cor 
rupt partizans of the state, nor has 
it relaxed their endeavours to pro- 
mote the spiritual interests of the 
people. 

Where then is that love of truth, 
of liberty and of christian charity, 
with which the Belfast Magazine 
made its auspicious debut, [se 
ther of these wanitested in the— 
But | hope the reviewer has falles 
into the common error of supposiig 
that the g—t were to have a vere 
on the people’s choice, and that he 
will candidly acknowledge and re 
cant that errof. 1 shall now take 
my leave of R.. after having provel 
that no encroachment has 4 
made on the rights, or purity # the 
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dissenting charch, in accepting from 
an exten hand, that allowance for the 
doubled, or trebled price of every 
article of consampsion, which they 
sight to have received from their 
respective congregations, 


Ss} MPLEX. 
Len ww ono — oo ~— | 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
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6N THE ORIGIN OF THE REGIUM DO- 
NUM IN ENGLAND. 


| LATELY met with the following 
account of the Regium Donum in 
Ragland, extracted from the Lon- 
don magazine of 1774, written, it 
js alleged by Dr. Mayo, an ac- 
qnaintance of the late Dr. Johnson, 
ef whom mentiomis made in Bos- 
well’s life of that author. 

Lord Castlereagh has proved him- 
self the worthy successor to the prin- 
ciples and practices of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Both set up on whig 
principles, but having mounted the 
ladder, their schemes centered in 
practical toryism. It is curious to 
observe so great a comcidence of 
languaye and conduct between the 
denors. and acceptors in 1723, and 
those in the present day. May we 
hot now say that the fears expres- 
vd by Dr. Mayo, as to the effects 
of the Regium Donum on the in- 
dependence of the dissenting cler- 
gy have been since in many in- 
stances verified ? 

“The origin of the Regium Do- 
aum was in April, 1723.—Fatal gra! 
for then protestant dissenting mini- 
‘sters first became state pensioners, and 
ministerial tools. At that time the 
dissenters expected, what for years 
before they had justly merited of 
the Brunswick line—a complete 
restoration of all their natural rights 

religious privileges. They hiad 

n reason to complain of bishops 

statesmen, in former reigns; 

M, under Ceerge the wise and 
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steady, they depended on obtaining 
the repeal ofevery statute, which in- 
fringed the right of private judge- 
ment, vidlated the liberty of con- 
science, and made odious distinctions 
between one good subject and a- 
nother. 

“Sir Robert Walpole was then 
chancellor of the exchequer, a states- 
man, who knew too well, for the 
real interestsof his country, the pas- 
sions which are most aptto be pre- 
dominant in the heart, and whom no 
man ever equalled in the application 
of gold. By this he daily conveit- 
ed his enemies into friends, and se 
charmed even the flaming votaries 
of liberty, dissenting ministers not 
excepted, as to reconcile them to 
corruption, and even to court fetters, 
and rejoice inthem. He had observ- 
ed, from year to year, the wonder- 
ful etlects, which the smiles of the 
treasury-bench had on all ranks of 
men; aod finding that the protes- 
tant dissenters, after being many 
years trifled with, were moving 19 
earnest to obtain deliverance fiom 
their bondage, he closeted a few of 
their ministers whom he thought to 
have the most influence among their 
brethren, and who woald best an- 
swer his purposes. In their prese: ce, 
he wore the mask of friendship, and 
sanctity—he complimented them on 
their great abilities—assured them 
he had the heartrest zeal for tlhe 
protestant dissenters, and their in'e- 
rests——lamented the poverty ani 
small incomes of many of their mi- 
nisters through the kingdom, ind 
that any laws should hang over their 
heads. ‘The reverend gentlemen (like 
their successors of the present aay) 
were soon overpowered with his con- 
descension, eloquence and good. 
ness. Hethen declared his readi- 
riess te serve them any way, even in 
parliament, for the repeal of the 
cruel statutes against them: but the 
present year, 1723, wasa very impie- 
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per time—he, the greatest friend 
they had, would not advise theny to 
apply that session; if they did, it 
would greatly injure, if oot rv- 
in the cause; but the postponing it 
would greatly promote its success in 
a future period. A respectful post: 
poning of it was very hkely to. ob- 
tain its success; whereas, to briog 
it on, without any regard to circum- 
tances, or contrary to the advice 
of the best judges, and their most 
able advocates, might be called 
rashness, and would do dishonour to 
the cause. ‘he langnage of cour- 
tiers and their tools is the same from 
one generation to another. 

“To enforce this reasoning, he 
drew 500/. out of the treasury, by a 
warrant payable to a surgeon, and 
which was paid by another agent 
into the hands of nine ministers.— 
The bait was, “ Pray receive this 
for the use and comfort of the widows 
of dissenting ministers, till admi- 
nistration can more effectually serve 
your cause.” But a strict charge 
was given with the money, that the 
matter should be kept very secret. 
Grateful Sir Robert! to conceal the 
virtues of his royal master, and not 
suffer his favourites so mruch as 
to speak of this considerable taste 
or royal bonuty, which was also 
promised to be annual. 

“Some few years after, for 
their good services to administra- 
tion, and to enable them to do more, 
the sum was encreased and advanced 
to 8501, half yearly. ‘This is the pre- 
sent value of the treasury warrant; 
butthere are large fees and deduc- 
tions.” 

« Notwithstanding the baneful ten- 
dency and eflects of the Reytum 
Donum, many dissenters have con- 
tended, that still it isof great bene- 
fitto the interest, as relieving many 
poor ministers, with their widows 
and children, repairing their. places 
of worship, and upholding many an- 
tipwedobaptist congregations in the 
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country W hich," Without this royal 
hountys would not exist. “But thes 
advoeates should consider, thas a 
the Meney is not designed by the 
treasury, so it Is not limited by the 
present almoners, to such uses, Bar 
if every farthiny Were thus applied, 
what are all its advantages wher 
weighed against the disgrace it fixes 
upon the ‘dissenters, as pensioners 
and tools of every administration ? 
¥ A few pe sma. respec. 
table person, then in ai high o 
Was ale offended with See 
a late eniineot dissenting minister 
near Loudon, for the coinplaints be 
made in bebalf of bis brethren, of 
the difficulties they laboured under 
in point of religious liberty; and 
retorted, “ i¢ was well known they re 
ceived A HANDSOME SUM OF MONEY 
Srom government to SILENCE their com. 
plaints as well as their applications 
therefore, they should either soppy 
throw up the grant, Oo” remain in 
selence.” ’ 
“The troubles and evils produced 
by the Regium Donum among the 
body of ministers themseives, are 
too well known. It hath been am 
Achaws wedge in their camp. lt 
hath-furnished some with means to 
encourage separations, and support 
parties aud divisions in city and 
country- It bath enabled former 
almoners to appear at public ¢ol- 
lections, charity-dinners, &e, ke. 
as very rich, or exceedingly generous, 
tothe disparagement of their. bre 
thren. The poor conntry-ministes 
have esteemed them superlatives 
benevolent and godlike, beliewiag 
their donations to be their own pre 
perty ; and have been led to lightly 
esteem and censure other 
ministers as covetous or hardhear 
ed, because their benefactions were 
not equal to those of the Rega 
Donum-men. “ But the greatest ¢ 
isy it hath procured the almoners 38 
influence and power both ™ 
city and country, that is danger 
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and may be fatal to the cause at 
ah he dissenting ministers, by 
their pusillanimous conduct respect- 
ing the Regium Donum, (which, 
with equal propriety, hath been o- 
therwise stiled hsh-money) seem not 
iehave considered the axiom, that 
atree which has but just taken root 
may be removed by a single hand ; 
but let it alone, it will strike so deep, 
and grow so high, that thousands 
cunot root it up from its foundation, 
The head of a spring may be stop- 
with a very small dam, but 
when suflered to take its course, en- 
creasing to a large river, it fills the 
cwatry, and an army of elephants 
cannot -pass it. It is, therefore, 
high time for the London-ministers 
either to reprobate this connection 
with administration, or to prove to 
the treasury, that the gentlemen 
who receive the 2,€1700 annually, 
without account, however reputable 
and worthy, as christians and mini- 
ners, are not the representatives of the 
bady, in that or any other point.” 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
——— 
SUPERSTITION EXTRAORDINARY. 


N 1651, Mr. John Dee, in a work 
pablished in London, defines “ Per- 
spective” to be ‘** an Art Mathema- 
teal, which demonstrateth the nature 
ad properties of all radiations, di- 
eet, broken, and reflected.” And 
“glass,” according to him, “is a 
general name, in catoptrike, for any 
thing from which a beam reboun- 
tei.” Js it not greatly,” he 
wks, “against the sovereignty of 
Mais nature, to be overshot and 
abused with things (at hand) be- 
hs eyes? as with a peacock’s 
lal, and a dove’s neck: = whole 
Mt, IA water holden, to ,seem bro- 
‘ things far off to seem near, 
near, to seem far off: small 
BELFAST MAG. NO, XXXII. 


Superstition Extraerdinary. 


cy of the ignorant: ye may 
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things to seem great, and great to 
seem small. One man to seem an 
army. Ora man to be curstly a- 
fraid of his own shadow. Yea, so 
much, to fear, thatif you being a- 
lone, near a certain glasse, and prof- 
fer with dagger or sword, to foyne 
at the glasse, you shall suddenly 
be coved to give back (im manner,) 
by reason of an image appearing in 
the air, between you and the glasse, 
with like hand, sword or dagger, 
and with like quickness foyning at 
your eye, likewise as you do at the 
glasse. Strange thisis to hear off, 
but more marvailous to behold, than 
these my words can signifie. And 
neverthelesse by demonstration op- 
ticall, the order, and cause thereof, 
is certified ; even so as the atlect is 
consequent. Yea, thus much more 
dare | take upon me, toward the 
satisfying of the noble courage that 
longeth ardently for the wisdom of 
causes naturall; as to let him under- 
stand, that in London, he may with 
his own eyes, have proof of that, of 
which I have said herein. A gen- 
tleman, (which for his good service 
done to his country, is famous and 
honourable: and for skill in the ma- 


' thematicall sciences, and languages, 


is the odde man of this land, &c.) 
even he is able: and, ({f am sure,) 
will very willingly let the glasse 
and proof be seen: and so I (here) 
request him; for the increase of 
wisdome, in the honourable, and 
for the stopping of the mouths ma- 
licious: and repressing the arrogan- 
easily 
guess what I mean.” ‘These last 
words will be best explained. by 
the author’s long and querulous “ Dj- 
gression Apologeticall :” « And for 
these, and such like marvellous acts 
and feats, naturally, mathematically, 
and mechanically, wrought and 
contrived: ought any honest student, 
fie We, 7 
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and modest chtistain philosopher, 
be counted and called a conjarer?”’ 
{t appears that the foolish and su- 
perstitious multitude, not contented 
with verbal abuse, destroyed the 
large collection of instruments, ma- 
nuscripts, and printed books, which 
he had painfully amassed at Mort- 
lake, in Surry, “ as belonging to 
one who dealt with the Devil.” —‘T. 

Philosophical Magazine, 20, p. 19° 


el 


‘Mr. J. Fancy says, I had occa- 
sidn in the year 1801, to visit one of 
captain Mudge’s stations tn the grand 
Trigonometrical survey, on thé top 
of Quainton-hill, Aylesbury: and 
being surprised while there, by a 
considerable explosion, I hastened 
tothe pit, near where some work- 
men had just blasted a large piece 
of rock into fragments: On inquir- 
ing their process, they assured me 
they used nd gunpowder, but simply 
undermined the rock for about a 
vard in length; and balf a yard in 
tlepth, and introduced a smail fagot 
of breshwood, furze, or a bundle of 
straw, info the cavity, avd set it on 
fire, and that, in a few seconds, the 
confined air in the stone, blew up 
with great force. The fragments of 
the explosion | had heard were ly- 
ing about; much the same as they 
would have been thrown by a blast 
of gun-powder. I saw in the pit se- 
vetal other excavations forming ur 
der blocks of two or three feet thick- 
ness, intemled to be blasted up in 


the same manner. a. 
Philosophical Magazine, 20, p. 208. 


Tp a person should fall out of.a 
boat, Or a boat upset, or he should 
fall off the quays, or indeed fall into 
any Water from which he could not 
extricate himself, but must wait 
some little time for assistance, had 
he presence of mind enough to whip 
off his hat, anti hold it by the brim, 


Useful Instructions. 
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placing his fingers withinside th 
crown, and hold it so, (top down. 
wards,) he would be able by this 
method, to keep his mouth well y 
bove water, till assistance. shoylj 
reach him. Indeed, even a swip. 
mer will not hastily go near a drown. 
ing person, let him swim ever » 
well; for with his clothes on, be i 
fully occupied in keeping himself 
above water, and dares not risk be. 
ing seized in a disadvantageons pio. 
sition, by persons devoid of all te. 
collection (arising from their per. 
lous situation) and ready to: grasp at 
every thing that comes within their 
reach. But if the swimmer coal 
take with him into the water any 
thing that would support fronr Sve 10 
ten pounds weight, he would be 
able, perhaps, to render assistance, 
without danger to himself. Thisce- 
sivable object seems to me attaifalle 
by the proper use of a man’s hut, 
and = pocket-handkerchief, which, 
(being all the apparatus necessary) 
is to be used thus :—Spread the hand. 
kerchief on the ground, and place 
a hat with its brim downwards, on 
the middle of the handkerchief; and 
tie the handkerchief -round the hat, 
as you would tie up a bundle, kee;- 
ing the knots as near the centre ¢ 
the crown of the hat as may be= 
Now by seizing the knots in one 
hand, and keeping the openmg 0 
the hat upwards, a person, without 
knowing how te swim, may fearless 
plunge into the water, with what 
may be necessary to save the life ola 
fellow ereature. 


But where time and circumstance 
will permit, various modes may be 
adopted: as taking two hats aod xh 
ing the two ends of a walking-siit 
into the knots of the handk 
and then seizing the stick 
middle; or, indeed, as masy ; 
may be put on the walking -, 
will hold; which will not be 
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thanfour, giving a buoyancy equal to 
08 paws or more, without the risk of 
the bats filling wih water, If instead 
of astick, two hats were connected 
wgether by a handkerchief, the hats 
may be used to swim with, as boys 
ye corks. Itofien happens that daa- 
er is descried long before we are in- 
solved in the peril, and time enough 
to prepare some one ofthe above men- 
yoned methods; and a courageous 
person, I am confident, would, seven 
insiancss out of ten, apply to them 
with success ; and travellers in ford- 
ing rivers at unknown fords, or where 
shallows are deceitful, might make 
use of these methods with advan- 
tage. By experiments [ have made, 
tappears that a common sized hat, 
well as is now in fashion, will sup- 
pt more than ten pounds weight, 
without sinking; but with a weight 
of ahout seven pounds, it would not 
be liable to fill, even if there was a 
lite ripple on the water. Thie 
jandkerchief applied as above di- 
rected, covering ‘the open part of 
the hat prevents it being readily 
filled by the splashing of the water; 
andas Kt is well known that the hu- 
man body is nearly of the same spe- 
cic gravity as water, it must be e- 
vient that a buoyancy of seven 
pounds will, if properly managed, 
keep the head above the surface till 
wore eflectual assistance is procured. 

HENRY LAWSON. 
Philosophical Magazine, 20, p. 362. 
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EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


THe Edinburgh reviewersspeaking 

ofthe illiberal opposition which 
has been urged against the scheme of 
Joveph Laacaster, for the education 
3 the poor, very torcibly observe, 

ow uiuch mere enlightened and 
fauoual authority have we ia the 
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conduct of the king of England—the 
patron ef the Lanecastrian ‘system fm 
and how noble is the commentary up- 
on it which his own memorable ‘speech 
to the author of the system affords '— 
‘We allude to that exalted saying of 
his (which we own strikes us 2s 
infinitely finer than the celebrated 
wish of Henry 4th of France) 
that he hoped to see the day when every 
poor childin his dominions should be a- 
bie to read his bible.” 

This sentitnent is indeed noble, 
and if generally extended would, in 
process of time, redress many of 
the miseries of the Irish people—to 
contribute to this important end is 
the duty of every true lover of bis 
country, and it is under that im- 
pression, Trequest your insertion of 
an epitome ofthe plan of Lancaster, 
as abridged from an admirable arti- 
cle on the subject of the education 
of the poor in the Edinburgh re- 
view, No. 33, for November, 1810, 
To those who may not immediately 
have an opportunity of perusing 
this valuable article, this brief view 
of Laneaster’s plan may prove not 
merely amusing, but instructive ; 
the scheme is so clear, and so fea- 
sible, that persons of very moderate 
means may carry it into execution, 
They will see it reduced fo practice 
at the daily School, established by the 
Quakers, and still chiefly under 
their direction, in School-street, Dub- 
lin; and if this sketch contribute to 
the establishment of similar semi- 
naries in his native country, it will 
fulfil the heart-felt wishes of its 
compiler*, 

* We have felt much pleasure in ecsre f 
ing at different times the schools whic 

have been established in Ireland on Lan- 
caster’s plan, and we hope much good 
will resuit from the instruction of the 
poorer classes of the Irish, whose ignorance 
has been their great misfortune. To a 





——- 





want of consideration, the natural conse- 
quence of ignorance, we must attribute 
maany of their errors. ‘The Edinburgh re- 
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In 1798, Joseph Lancaster began 
to exercise the honourable protes- 
sion of a school-master; his plan 
was from the beginning to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to 
the children of the lower orders, 
and to save the first great expense 
of school-masters’ salaries, he em- 
ployed the elder boys to assist in 
teaching. The next great expense 
of a school arises from the con- 
sumption of books and materials for 
writing ; to diminish this cost, J, 
Lancaster introduced the admirable 
method of making a number of boys 
read from the same lesson printed 
in large characters and suspended 
onthe wall, and the no less useful 
substitute of slates for paper, where- 
by not only the waste of that ex- 
pensive article is saved, but any num- 
ber of boys are enabled te spell and 
write the same word at the same 
time, without the possibility of one 
being idle while the other is at work, 
or rather, as in the ordinary mode 
of education, nineteen being idle 
while one is employed ; the sane de- 
gree of alertness is kept up by the 
method of reading, as it were all 
together—which requires the failure 
of one boy to be corrected by the 
next, for the sake of taking his place, 
prevents the possibility of idleness 
orinattenion. JJis next step_towards 
the accomplishment of his great and 
beneficial purpose was his mode of 
teaching arithmetic by the sugges- 
tion of a method whereby read- 
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viewers mention that in Gloucester, where 
the first sunday-school was established, by 
the benevolent Raikes, the clergyman who 
attended the prison, stated that out of three 
thousand boys who had been educated at 
the sunday-school, only one boy ‘had 
been imprisoned in that gaol forany crime, 
This circumstance must act as a powerful 
stimulus to those who wish for the ame- 
lioration of their fellow creatures, and 


shows the great benefit of impressing the 
minds of children with good moral senti- 
ments——/(B. AM. AM.) 
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ing alone is rendered  sufficien, 
to make any one teach arithmetic. 
The invention 1s as simple ag jt jg 
efficacious ; it consists in giving to 
one boy who can read, a written of 
printed particular, if we may g 
speak, of the operation in cyphering 
which is to be performed, ‘and wr 4 
ing hin distinctly read over to ap 
number of boys furnished with slates 
the words and figutes given to him 
thus, the lesson is to be in additiog 

234 

567 

80] 
and in order to teach this lesson to 
30 bovs, oneof whom can read and 
the other 29 can write the nine f- 
gures, and understand notation, a 
key is given to the reader, consisting 
of the following words, first colume 
7 and 4 are eleven, set down 1 un- 
der the seven, and carry one to the 
next second column; six and three 
are nine,and one | carried are ten, 
set down O and cary 1 to the 
next third column; 5 and 2 are seven 
and one | carried are 8; total in fi. 
gures $01 ; total in words, eight hun- 
dred and one.” After each boy 
has written the two lines 234 and 507 
one under the other, the reader 
takes the above key and reads ita 
dibly, while each of the 2y obey 
it, by writing down as it directs ; 
each boy also reads over the sum 
total afier the reader has finished, 
and he then inspects the slates ove 
after the other ; the whole are thus 
kept perpetually awake, and by re 
peated lessonsef the same kind the 
rule required is fixed in their minds: 
into the details of his discipline we 
cannot now enter, which are devise 
with a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, derived as much from 
experience as from just and even 
philosophical reasoving, whiere 
or 1000 children are to be instruc 
ed by one master, 1t was 0 
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» establish, and he has completely 


atublished a discipline which ene 
bles itis authority to reach all over 
the body, and supply the want of 
yet! inspection, and this object is 
attained by applying to his school 
the organizat ion of a regiment, and 
4s evolutions under the word of com- 


mand. L. 
—Sa— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE USE OF STRAMONIUM IN THE 
SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 


A’ page 146 of the last Magazine, 
a short account was given of 
tramonium in spasmodic asthma, 
amore full account is now added, 
extracted from several Jetters from 


acorrespondent to Phillips’ Monthly- 


Magazine, published during the 
course of last year. It is commu- 
uicated in this magazine, as from the 
relation there appear grounds to 
hope that stramonium is of essential 
wervice in a most-afflictive disease, 
and it may be useful to extend the 
knowledue of its efficacy : 

A writer in the London Montb- 
ly Magazine after describing his 
former good state of health, and the 
usurious indulgence into which he 
tad fallen, thus proceeds :—*“ This 
career of pleasure was however soon 
merrapted by the depredations it 
produced upon my constitution ; the 
hat signs of impaired health, and 
clouded vivacity, were soon suc- 
ceeded by the most severe and afflict- 


ng attacks of spasmodic asthma, - 


which returned at intervals of eight 
orten days, with such cruel violence, 
that all the agreeable anticipations 
tf life beeame in a manner extin- 
tuished; and during the course of 
evetal years, 1 was afraid to in- 
dulge in the hopes of recovery, from 
mY complaint. At last, by a most 
fortunate accident, I was induced 


make trial of an berb called stra- 


Remedy for the Spasmodic Asthma. 
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monium ; from which auspicious mo- 
ment I have been restored, not 
merely to a tolerable, but to a com- 
fortable and reasonably happy state 
of existence. 

« ‘The asthmatic paroxsym usuall 
came on about two o’clock in the 
morning, when I was suddenly sur- 
prised from sleep with violent con- 
vulsive heavings of the chest; and I 
was scarcely allowed time to place 
myself upright in a chair, where I 
sat resting myself upon my elbows 
and with my feet upon the ground 
(for I could not bear them in an ho- 
rizontal posture,) before | underwent 
a sense, as it were, of immediate 
suffocation. These fits generally 
continued, with short intermissions, 
from thirty-six hours to three days 
and nights successively; during 
which time.I have often, ia the 
seeming agonies of death, given my- 
self over, and even wished for that 
termination of my miseries. 

“« It was ina great measure in vain 
that I consulted the most eminent 
physicians in the metropolis; they 
only afforded me a transient and tan- 
talizing relief. An amiable friend, 
and respectable surgeon at Hackney, 
first persuaded me to smoke the divine 
stramonium, to which I owe altoge- 
ther, my present freedom from pain, 
and renewed capacity of enjoyment. 
It is the root only, and lower part 
of thestem, which seem to possess 
its anti-asthmatic virtne ; these 
should be cut into small pieces, and 
put into a common tobacco pipe, and 
the smoke must be swallowed toge- 
ther with the saliva produced by 
the smoke ; after which the sufferer 
will, in a fewrminutes, be relieved 
from all the convulsive heavings, 
and probably drop into a comforta- 
ble sleep, from which he will awake 
refreshed, and in general, perfectly 
recovered : at least, this is the inva- 
riable eftect produced upon myself. 
He_ should by all means avoid drink- 
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ing with the pipe, a too ordinary 
accompaniment ofsmoaking. I once 
took some bran’y and water with 
the pipe, but it proved a very in- 
proper combination: ‘a dish of coffee, 
however, I often take after it, and 
find it highly refreshing. 1 should 
mention that strong coffee has 
frequently been recommended to 
me, but never preduced any be- 
neficial eflect as a cure for asthma. 

“The stramonium is delightfully 
fragrant ; and although it has been 
regarded hitherto as of a poisonous 
nature when taken inwardly, yet I 
have smoked a dozen of pipesat a 
time, without experiencing fromthem 
any other inconvenience than a 
slight excoriation, or sorenvss of the 
tongue. 

« Some persons have regarded the 
smoking of stramovium as a spe- 
cies of ebriety, or asthe use mere ly 
of one of those ordinary opiates, that 
people are apt to have recourse to in 
order to relieve a paroxysm of pain, 
whether it criginates from a men- 
tal ora corporeal cause, by which 
they purchase a temporary suspen- 
sion of misery at the 
permavent injury. Stramouium, how- 
ever, used Ina proper manner, pro- 
duces ellects essentially different 
trom that of any intoxicating 


drag that Lam acquainted with. Jt 


» 


acts favourably upou the feelings of 


the mind only inasmuch as it alle- 
viates the pain of ihe body; peither 
is tts first and happy influence suc- 
ceeded, as in the use of opiates or 
varcotics by depression, lassitude, 
or stupor. 

“So far from stramouium having 
induced that torpor aud sluggishness 
that smoking tobacco or hops has 
frequentiy occasioned, I am: confi- 
dent that without the assistance of 
that invaluable remedy, | should net 
have been able to LO through the 
exertions that my daily avocations 
call lor. As far as my experience 


Remedu for the Spasmodic Astlina. 
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expense of 
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has gone, ancd it is of Some stand. 
ing, the stramonium has not jog 
by its frequently repeated USE, One 
intaof its medicinal iudluence ; and 
wherever it fdas been bad recourse 
to,in a proper manner, Within the 
sphere of my personal knowledge 
it has been equally successtul, To, 
wards counteracting the tendeney 
to spasmodic asthma, (for destroy. 
ing it where it is implanted jn the 
habit, I consider as impossible.) — 
I have found nothing that has, ig 
any important degree condaced bm 
abstinence, together with a careful 
protection of the body against cold 


or dainp, or any sudden vicissitudes 


of the weather. 

“The stramonium has hitherte 
been considercd as a nexious weed, 
difficult to eradicate where it hay 
once taken root, but which I hone 
will be seen growing, inthe cout 
of another year in every garden in 
the empire. Wher f first enquired 
for it at an herb-shop, in Covent Gar. 
den ; I obtained a large bundle for 
three pence; and 1 now learn with 
equal surprize and indignation, tha 
it bas lately beeo sold at the enor 
mons rate of 24s. per pound, I have 
experienced, in the course of a 
mingled life of business and amuse 
ment; many insiances of  haseness, 
aud I have heard of many others: | 
never, however, met with such an it 
position as | am about to notice, | had 
with infinite difficulty procured some 
seed of the stramonium, which | 
eave to the proprietor of a large 
hursery garden, in_ the immediate 
neighbourhood of Tavistock-square 
and agreed with bim to cultivate; 
its produce exceeded 1000 fine plants 


‘and it was almost weekly shown t0 


me and my servants by the mas 
who congratuiated me upon tie 
prospect of the crop. I 

perfectly satisfied that! should have 
an abundant supply, se much % 
that I promised a portion of #™ 
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waif the poor suffering invalids that 
} beard of in London. This man 
having Numerous applications for 
this plant actually sold the major 

of itat 24s. per lb. and has re- 
fed to deliver me any of it, ex- 

ting (as no more can be procur- 
ej uatil next year) to exact a still 
gore extravagant price for it. 

The seed of the stramoniuar is: to 
be sown in the months of March and 
April, on light rich earth, exposed 
f the sun; it arrives at matu- 
ritv in the latter end of August or 
beginning of September; and is cal- 
led the THORN-APPLe. It grows 
spontaneous! y,is reckoned a common 
weed in many gardens, and lias hi- 
therto been “universally thrown a- 
way. To prepare it for smoking 
it merely requires to be dried gra- 
dually, the mould brushed off, the 
foots cut into small pieces, and put 
into a common tobacco pipe; the 
snoke to be furced into the stomach 
by swallowing, without holding the 
nostrils or any other effort. 1 con- 
tinue, by the blessing of providence, 
lo experierice its excellent effects, 
even in an encreased degree, so 
much so, that at this moment I am 
in the habit of riding backwards and 
forwards toa rural residence in Es- 
x,a happiness which [ had long 
ago lost sight of. L ought not to omit 
to state that the stalk proves equal- 
ly elicacious with the root.” 

The stramonium, or thorn-apple, 
(Datta) generally grows on rab- 
bish; it is about three feet high, 
the stem very much branched, and 
belongs to the class of Peutandria- 
mohogy Nia. 
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AND moreover, we will, and by 
“® these presents fur us, our heirs, 
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and successors, of our special grace, 
certain Knowledge and meer meon, 
we give unto the said mayor, she- 
riffs, burgesses, and commonalty of 
the aforesaid town of Knocklergus, and: 
to their successors, that they, and 
their successors, or the greater part 
of them, may have, make, and cone 
stitute from time to time, for ever, 
without any licence to be had or ob- 
tained from us, our heirs, or suc- 
cessors in that part, and behalf, at 
their own will and pleasure, within 
the same town one honest and dis- 
creet man, instructed in our laws, 
to be chosen and nociated in the form 
or manner hereatter expressed, which 
both shall be, and shall be called. 
the recorder of the town of Carrick- 
fergus, aforesaid, and we have there- 
fore assigned, coustituted, aad made, 
and by these presents, for us, our 
heirs, aud successors, do assign, 
notiate, and ordain, constitute, and 
make our well beloved Thomas Hib- 
botts, esq. who is suflictently in- 
structed in the laws now, and bhere- 
after, to be recorder of the said town, 
to continue in the same office durmyg 
lris natural life, and we will, that 
both he, and every other the like re- 
corder, so made and constituted, from 
time to time, be able and of power 
to exercise, and execute, within 
the said town or borough, and li- 
berties of the same, all and every 
such thing, and things, a» after auy 
sort or manner, doth appertain or 
belong to the said ollice of recorder- 
ship, to have, exercise, and occupy 
the said office of recorder, either 
by himself, or his sufficient deputy, 
or deputies, appointed or negociat~ 
ed with the assent, or consent of the 


‘mayor of the said town, or the 


greater part of the aldermen of 
the said town for the time - be- 


ing until the end and termof bis 
lite, or years, or duiing the will 
of the said mayor, sheritls, burgesses, 
and commonality of the foresaid town, 
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or their successors, or the greater 
part of them, (of whom we will, 
that the mayor of the said town for 
the time being, shall be one,) as to 
them shall seem more expedient, 
And that the suid Thomas Hibbotts, 
before he proceed to the execution 
of the said office of recorder, shall 
take his corporal oath, by the holy 
evangelists of God, before the mayor 
and aldermen of tbe said town, faith- 
fully te execute the said oflice of re- 
cordership of the said town, in ail 
things touching the said office, as 
also the oath commonly called 
the oath of supremacy; and that 
after the death or Mg 
the said Thomas Hibbetts, it shall 
and may be lawful for the said may- 
or, sheriffs, burgesses and commonalty 
of the said"town of Knockfergus, for the 
time being, or for the greater num- 
ber of them, (of which we will 
that the mayor of the said town shall 
be one,) at any convenient time 
to elect, negociate, and make oue 
honest and discreet man well ine 
structed in our laws, from tite 
to time, and as often as it shall 
seem to them necessary, 10 the re- 
cordership of the same town, and rhat 
every such person or persons, from 
time to time, in the office of recorder- 
ship of the sail town, thus to be e- 
lected and negociated, as aloresaid, 
and taking as well the oath of re- 
cordership of the said town, as also 
the oath commonly called the oath 
of supremacy, as aforesaid, from 
time to time, and every of them 
may, and shall be able, and of power 
to have, exercise, and enjoy, either 
by themselves, or by their sufficient 
deputies in form, aforesaid, nomi- 
nated and appointed to: have, occu. 
py, and keep the said office until 
the end of their lives, or years, or 
during the will.and pleasure of the 
said mayor, sheviffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the town or their 
successors, or the greater part of 
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them, of whom we will tha the 
mayor of the sane town, for the 
time being, shail be one. 
Moreover we will, and by these 
presents, for ws, our heirs, and 
Successors, We grant anto the gid 
mayor, shertils, burgesses, and com, 
monalty of the atoresaid town, ang 
to their successors, that they, and 
their successors, or the greater part 
of them, (of whom we will that the 
mayor of the same town for the ting 
being, shall be one,) from time tp 
time, and as often as need shall re. 
quire, that they may be able, and 
ot power to make and appoint one 
honest and discreet man to be clerk 
of the Tholsell, called in English 
the town-clerk of the same towp, 
to exercise all and every snch things 
as to the said office of clerk doh 
belong or appertain, in as ample 
manner ‘as any other cleik of the 
Tholsell] in any city or town within 
our said realm of Ireland, doth o 
may execute, and that every such 
clerk so constituted, or to be con- 
stituted, shall take his corporal eath 
in that case, well and faithfully 
to execute the said office of town. 
clerk, as also the oath called the 
oath of supremacy before the mayor 
of the town of Carrickfergus, afore 
said, for the time being, and tha 
from henceforward he may_ have 
and .exercise the said ofhee at 
the will and pleasure of the fore- 
said mayor, sherilis, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the said town o 
the greater part of them (of. whieh 
we will that the mayor forthe time 
being, to be one). And furthers 
more of the like special grace, ee 
tain knowledge, and .mere mocon 
we grant unto the said mayer, 
rifls, burgesses, and commonalty | 
the town of Knockfergus, aforesan, 
and to their successors, that the sh 
riffs, burgesses, and comn 
the aforesaid town-forthe time belt 
of whor! 


or the greater part of themy( 
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we will that the mayor of said town 
fy the time being, shall be one,) 
fom time to time, for ever, here- 
afer may have power yearly, up- 
on every monday next following the 
fast of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, without any licence had or 
stained from us, our heirs or suc- 
cessors, in that hehalf to elect, no- 
minate, two of the most honest. free 
burgesses of the foresaid town, to be 
sheriffs for the same town and coun- 
ty of the town of Knockfergus a- 
foresaid, for one whole year from 


the feast of St. Michael the arch-° 


angel inclusively. 

And that such persons thus elected 
and nominated before they or either 
of them be admitted to execute these 
ofices of sherifls, shall take their 
corporal oaths upon the feast day 
of St. Michael, arch-angel, next 
following the said momination or 
election, before the mayor and bur- 
esses of the said town of Knock- 
ex aforesaid,. for the time being, 
which then shalk be present in the 
Tholsel or town-court of the same 
town, or in any other’ Convenient 
place within the said town, and not 
ekewhere, rightiy well and truly to 
execute the said office of sheriffs of 
the town and county of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, in all things touch- 
ing the said offices, as also the fore- 
wil commonalty, called the oath 
of supremacy ; and that they, and 
tvery of them, after the taking of 
theaforesaid oaths, may be able and 
of power to execute the said office 
of sherifalty of the said town and 
coonty of Knockfergus, for one whole 
year from the feast of St. Michael, 
the arch-angel next following, and 
rom thence until others be elected, 
ad sworn to execute and exercise 
the said office. And that such she- 
ritls of the county of the town of 
Knockfervus aforesaid, and their 
wieeessors which shall be from 


Whe to time, may hold and be a- 
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ble and of power to hold their 
common courts within the county 
of the town of Knockfergus, or with- 
in the franchises, metts. limits, 
and bounds of the same town of 
Knockfergus, from month to month 
for ever, and that they have, en- 


joey, and exercise all and all man- 


ner such of the like powers, juris 
dictions, authorities, liberties, and 
all things else whatsoever, belong- 
ing to the said office of sherifalty 
within the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, and the pre- 
cincts aforesaid, of the same as any 
other the sheriff or the sheriffs of our 
heirs and successors in any other 
county within our realm of Freland, 
within our bailiwicks mavor ought 
to have, enjoy, and exercise; and 
that we, our heirs, and successors; 
for ever hereafter direct and send 
to be put in execution unto the 
sheriffs of the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, for the time 
being, all and all manner of writs, 
bills, precepts, warrants, summons, 
attachments, distringuass’s, execu- 
tions, and commandments of ours, 
or of our heirs or successors, or any 
summons, attachments, or distrin- 
guass’s of our exchequer, or the ex- 
chequer of our heirs, or successors, 
or of any other the courts or the 
courts of our heirs or successors, 
which shall grow or rise out of any 
cause, matter or thing, or for any 
causes matters, or things within 
the foresaid town, or within the 
county of the town of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, or within the franchises 
of the same, or of any of them, and 
that no other sherifis of our realm of 
Ireland, nor the bailiffs or servants 
of any other sheriffs of oar realm 
of Ireland, save only our sheriffs 


and the sheriffs of our heirs, and 


successors of the foresaid county of 
the town of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
and their bailiffs, ministers, and ser- 
vants hereafter, any manner of 
nd 
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way go within the said town, bo- 
iough, or county of the town of 
Koockfergus aforesaid, or within 
the'metts. limits, bounds, permits, 
and. franchises of the same or of any 
of them there to do, execute, and 
exercise any thing after any sort or 
manner, which to the affice ofa she- 
ri} doth belong, or shall or may ap- 
pertain. 

Neither yet shall they or either 
of them, after any sort, be suflered 
to pot him or thenselves within 
the same, our sherills of our coun- 
ty of Antrim for the time being, 
to kecp and hold his county ¢ourts, 
turnes, and other courts at our castle 
of Kuockfergus aforesaid, and for 
the sending, imprisoning, and, keep- 
ing of prisoners and maletactors in 
and to the jail to be built within 
the same town for the county of 
Antrim aforesaid, in all thirrgs 
touching the same offices as in above 
suid only excepted, and that our 
sherils and the sheirfls of our heirs 
aud suecessors of our county of the 
town of Knoekfergus aforesaid for 
the time heing, and from time to 
time for ever may have and consti- 
tute, or may be able, and of power 
to have and constitute such cilicers, 
ministers, and servants, as also to 
have, enjoy, and exercise such and 
the like privileges and immunities 
within the said town and county 
of the town of Knocklergus afore- 
said, as anyother our sherds or the 
sherifls of our heirs and suceessors 
within our said realin of Ireland, 
have, or ought to have, within their 
hailiwieks lu any county er coun- 
ties, within our sa.d realm of lre- 
laud for ever. And furthermore of 
our abundant speeial grace, we have 
viven and granted, and by these 
presents, for us, our Leirs and sue- 
ccssors, we give and grant to the 
said’ sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
monalty of the county of- the tewn 


of Knocktergus, and to their suc- . 





cessors, or either of them that they 
and their successors for ever may 
bave the full return of all and every 
our writs, Warrants, attachments, 
mandates, and precepts of our heirs 
and successors, as also all manne; 
of summons, attachments, and dis. 
tringuasses of our exchequer, or the 
exchequer of our heirs and saccessors 
and of all other escheats whats. 
ever, and of all precepts, map. 
dates, Warrants, summonses, attach. 
ments, and of all our order what. 
soever, of the justices, commission. 
ers, officers of us, and oar heir 
and successors whatsoever, and the 
execution of them within the tows 
and the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, or  withiy 
the franchises and liberties of the 
same,,or any of them as well to 
the suit of us, our heirs awd sarces 
sours by us, our heirs and succes 
sors alone, or by us, onr hens and 
successors jointly, with any. other 
person or persous, as to the suit ol 
any other person whatsoever, tole 
prosecuted or sent betore us, oar 
heirs and successors, or before avy 
other justices or comunissionets, 61 
the justices or commissioners of ous 
heirs and successors to be executed 
or returned, so that no other she 
riffs, bailiffs, or ministers of out, 
or of our heirs and successors, 2 
ter any manner, may go, come iil? 
the said town, or coumy of the sai 
town or franchises or liberties of the 
same, te return or execute aay 
sich lke writs, warrants, attach- 
ments, mandates, precepts, sum 
monses, and distringwasses,- With 
the town and county of the foresai! 
town and county of the foresaid wwe 
with the frapchises and liberties a 
the same, or with the permits ther 
of. And we further wilh. by 
these presents, for us, OBF B® 

and successors, grant that the, may 
or of Knocklergus aforesaid for ™ 
time being, and his successors, a) 
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otsof the same town of Knockfer- 
us afvresaid, for ever hereafter, 
jail be escheators, master of the 
caves and clerks of our markets 

for us, our heirs andl SUCCESSORS ; 
ond that every of them for the time 
being skal be escheators, masters 
ofthe says, and clerks of the mar- 
kets, for us, our heirs, and snéces- 
ors, ia the borough of the town and 
cwoty of the town of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, and in the franchises and 
liberties of the same ; and that the y 
may have, enjoy, usé, and exec ute 
ail and‘ all manner of powers, au- 
therities, jurisdictions, and pre-emi- 
ievees within the said borough town 
aid county of the town of Knotk- 
fergus’atore avid, and the franchises 
thereof, which to the several offices of 
echéaior, master of the sayes, and 
eek of the market, doth ap per- 
tain or belong, or with ans” other 
echeator, master of the sayes, or 
detk of the market, of ours, or of 
our heirs or stccessors, within our 
kingdoni of Ireland, may, or Oucht 
to have, enjov, use, or execute, 
by virtue of their said several offices 
m soch sort, as no escheator, 
waster of the says, clerk of the 
narket, of ours, or our heits of 
mecessors, be suffered to enter, of 
put themselves, put himself, af- 
lrany sort or manner, to execute 
their several offices, or any vf them, 
i the said horough or towh, or in 
he county of the town aforesaid, 
in the franchises and liberties 

thereof, unless it be through the de- 

tect of the m: ‘yor or his successors 
in the premises, and we therefore 
Will, and firmly command, and! en- 
om, that every such mayor of the said 
Wa of Knoeckferous aforesaid, fur 
the” time being, inninediatel y after 


Ne hath takeri ipon hin 'the office of 
mvor of the town aforesaid, stiall’ 
take anit receivé before the ‘cousta=' 
ble of our” said castle of Koockfer- 
Ss for the time being, or in’ his 
deputy-cone 


“ence, before the 
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stable of our said casile of Knock. 
fergus, in the presence of the last 
mayor of the same town which was 
for the last year then past; respec- 
tively an as aforesaid all such and 
the like several oaths of the several 
offices of escheator, master of the 
sayes, and clerk of the market of 
ours, or our heirs and successors, 
with any other our escheators, mas- 
ter of the sayes, and clerk of the 
market, of ours, or our héits and sue- 
cessors, or any of (hen in any other 
place within our realm of Ireland, 
do take or receive, or ought to 
take or receive; and we further 
will, and by these presents of our 
special’ grace, certain knewledés, 
and mere mdeon. for: us, our herrs 
and successors, do grant unto’ the 
said mayor, sherifls, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the town of Cartick- 
fergus aforesaid, and to theit sues 
cessors, that the said mayor of the 
afvresaid town of kuockfergus; and 
the sheritis, burgesses, and com- 
morality of the foresaid’ town, and 
their successors, for the time being, 
or the greater part of them, (of whom 
we will thar the mayor of the 
fosesaid town for the time beg, 
shall be one), yearly for ever here- 
after upon the foresaid Monday 
next afier the feast of the nativity 
of St. Joh the baptist, or upon 
any other day when it shall seem 
nidst expedient urito them, without 
our licence, or the licence. of our 
heirs and successors may be able 
to elect and nominate two of the 
more honest inhabitants of the same’ 
town «of Kaiockfergas aforesaid, for 
one whdle year from the feast of St. 
Michael, the arch-angel, then nest 
following, to exercise, do, aid 
executé all things, which to the of- 
fice of coroners in the said town 
and county of the foresaid town 
doth appertain to be dohe, and 
that the said coroners and every of 
them so’ elected and’ nominated, 
shall take their corporal oaths before 
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the mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the foresaid town, 
or before the greater part of them, 
of whom we will that the mayor of 
the foresaid town for the time being, 
shall be one,) within the town, and 
county of the foresaid town, within 
the franchises and liberties of the 
same, and not elsewhere, respec- 
tively, well, and faithfully to exe- 
cute, do, and exercise their said 
offices; and that after taking of the 
said oath, every such person which 
to the office of coroner, shall be e- 
lected and sworn as aforesaid, from 
time to time shall be coroners of the 
town and county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, and that no 
other coroner, or any other coroners 
of ours, our heirs or successors, 
shall after any manner or sort come 
in, or any of them may put them- 
selves into do any thing within the 
said town and county of the said 
town, which to the offices of coron- 
ers, doth now or hereafter shall be- 
Jong, or appertain; and if it shall 
happen the said sheritls of the coun- 
ty of the town of Knockfergus a- 
foresaid, or the coroners of the county 
aforesaid, within one year after they 
are elected, made, and sworn to 
the offices of sheriffs and coroners 
of the town and county aforesaid, 
as aforesaid, or during the time they 
shall remain in the said offices, 
that they or any of them shall die, 
or forany good and suflicient.cause, 
they shall be removed from their 
said offices of sheriffs and coroners 
of the town or county of the town 
aforesaid, from any one or either of 
them, which sheriffs, not bearing 
or carrying themselves well in the 
said oflices, or any one of them for any 
good or suflicient cause, we will 
that they shall be removable by 
the mayor, burgesses, and common- 
alty of the town aforesaid, for the 
time being, or by the greater num- 
ber of them (cf whom we will 
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that the mayor of the same tow, 
for the time being, shall be one } 
then, aid so often any such pay 
sion shall fall or happen, it shalt 
and may be lawful for the said may. 
or, sherifts, burgesses, and comme. 
alty of the town aforesaid, for the 
time being, or for the greater part 
of them, (of whom, &c.) withoy 
our licence, Or the licence of 
our heirs and _— successors in tha 
behalf had or obtained within 15 days 
next atfer any such sheriffs, or either 
of them or any such coroners, of 
either of them shall die, or be re. 
moved out of their offices aforesaid, 
in the tholsel and court-house of 
the said town of Kneckfergus afore. 
said, or in any other convenient 
place within the foresaid town, or 
within the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, to assemble 
theinselyes, and to choose, and make 
one et more as the case shall require, 
of the free burgesses of the said 
town, in the place or places of 
the said sherifis or coroners, or ia 
the place of the said sherifls and 
coroners so dying, or from his or 
their place or offices removed, and 
that every such person thus elected 
and made, or to be elected and 
made, (alter that they have respec- 
tively taken and reserved the several 
oaths of their officers of sheriffs and 
coroners of the foresaid town and 
county of the town of Knockter- 
gus, In manner and form aforesaid) 
they, and every of them, may Te 
pectively have and exercise the sid 
several offices of sherifls and coroners 
within the said town, and county 
of the town of Kuockfergus afore 
said, for the residue of the same 
year, and until any one or other 
of the said burgesses of the si 
town, to such offices of sheriffs and 
coroners of the said town ok 
ty of the same, shall be elected 
sworn respectively as aforesa 
And furthermore, we have grant: 
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edand by these presents, for us our 
heirs and successors, do grant unto 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
and commonalty of the said town 
of Knockfergus, and their succes- 
grs, that the mayor of said town 
for the time being, and his succes- 
ars for the time being, and depu- 
ties and substitutes of them for the 
time being, and the recorder of the 
ame town for the time being, and 
his successors recorders of the same 
town for and during the several times 
wherein they shall be, and respec- 
tively continue in the foresaid of- 
fices, that presently after they shail 
take or receive respectively the 
foresaid oath, commonly called the 
oath of supremacy, as also their 
oaths respectively, well and truly 
fur executing their said offices of 
mayor, and recorder of the said 
town in form aforesaid, in these 
presents above specified, that they 
we justices and keepers of the 
peace, and that every one of them, 
wajusticeand keeper of our peace, 
and the peace of our heirs and succes- 
srs within and through the foresaid 
townof Knockfergus, and through the 
whole county of the town of Knockfer- 
gusaforesaid, and through and within 
the franchises, limits, and liberties 
of the same town; and that they, 
and every of-them, during the several 
times in which they shall respec- 
lively be, or remain in their several 
dtlices, shall have full power and 
wthority there for keeping and con- 
werving our peace, and the peace 
of our heirs and successors, as also 
lor causing orders and statutes made, 
to be made, for the good of our 
peace, or the peace of our heirs and 
successors, and for the quiet rule 
and governing of our people, and 
of the people of our heirs and suc- 
cessors, in all and singular their ar- 
ules within the whole town and 
“ounty aforesaid, according to the 
“tt, lorm, and orders of the fore- 
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said statutes of keeping and causing 
the peace to be kept, and to cause 
all those to be punished according 
tothe law of the land, which did, 
do, or have done any thing against 
the form and orders of the statutes, 
and to cause all those to appear be- 
fore them, which haye x ed 
any of our people, or the people 
of our heirs and successors, in their 
bodies, or in burning of their houses 
and corn, and to cause them to find 
sufficient securities of the peace of 
their good bearing towards us and 
our people, and the people of our 
heirs and successors, and if they 
shall refuse to find such security, 
then to commit them to our prison 
within the foresaid town of Knocke 
fergus, and within the county of the 
town of Knockfergus aforesaid, un- 
til such time as he or they shall find 
such and the like security, and there 
to cause them to be safely kept, and 
that the said mayor and recorder of 
the same town and all other mayors, 
and recorders of the same town, for the 
time being, and every of them shall 
be our jastice and justices, and the 
justice and justices of our heirs and 
successors, for keeping the peace 
within the said town of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, and within the fran- 
chises and suburbs of the said town, 
and in and throughout the whole 
county of the town of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, as well by land as sea, 
and fresh waters, and also that the 
now mayor and recorder of the a- 
foresaid town, and all other and sin- 
gular, the other mayors and recors 
ders of the same town for the time 
being, may have power and autho- 
rity by the oath of honest and Jaws 
ful men of the foresaid town of 
Carrickfergus, or franchises of the 
same, or of the county of the town 


‘of Knockfergus aforesaid, to enquire 


of all manner of felonies, trespasses 
or transgressions, riots, routs, un- 
lawful meetings or assemblies, evil 
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conspiracies, concealments, and all 
other misprisons whatsoever, per- 
petrated or done within the foresaid 
town, and within the franchises and 
suburbs of the same, and within the 
connty of the town aforesaid; and 
of all forceable entries heretofore 
mae, or to be made by strong 
harid into any lands or tenements 
within the foresaid town, or within 
the franchises and subuibs of the 
same, and within the county of the 
town afi reiaid, or in any of them, 
as also of pe iceable entries made orto 
he madeinto such lands within the said 
town fanchi ¢s,and suburbs and coun- 
ty of the same town, and have been 
by force, power, and strony hand 
held, or hereafter to be held, or 
Hinde’ as also to enquire of all’ man- 
ner of stattites, articles, and ordi- 
nances, made, or to be made, for 
and concerning labourers, vazabonis, 
carpenters, afulicers, tanners, cur- 
rier’, barbers, bakers, shoemakers, 
taylors, tvlers, ostlers, w eiclits, mea- 
sures, victuals, and for and coticern- 
ing all other causes, and matters, 
whieh enght to be enquired of be- 
fore any justices, or keepers of the 
pedeé, inany where else within our 
realm of Lrelahd, the same also’ to 
be enquired within the town and 
county of the foresaid (own ; and then 
after théy shall have power and au- 
thority for the executing an doing 
of all things which to the office of 
keepers of justices of the peace in 
eny whete else within our reali of 
Jreland déth” belong or appertain; 
nid therefore we do, for us our heirs 
and stitcessors, command the mayor 
and reemder of the same 
Knockfergus aforesaid for the tne 
being, antl their successors, that 
they dilixently intend, do, and exe- 
eute all antl sitwular those, thrags 
in manner aforesaid; and we further 
cotimand, for us, our heirs, and 


successors, the sheriffs of the county 
of the town of Knockfergus afdte- 
said, and 


their successors, for the 
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time being, that they submit, obey, 
on _ wee the MAVOF and 
recorder of the town of " 
eus aforesaid, and hen aan 
and every of them in the exevatin, 
of the premises, as it becometh, ai 
we further will, for us, our betes 
and successors, grant unto the wii 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, aii com. 
moualty of the town of Kadekfe. 
gus aforesaid, and their snecossim 
that no other eur justices, of the jus 
tices of ont heirs and successorg, ha 
sides our justices, aiid the jiistives of 
our heirs and successors; wing in 
circuit to held assizes, or assiened 
orto be assigned, to enquire, ‘hear, 
and deterinine, by virtué of anyon 
frespatents or the trespatents of our 
heirs and) successors, to them direee. 
ed, or to be directed, shall go with. 
in the foresdid town or the codity 
ofthe foresaid town, orthe Hmits or 
precincts thereof, neither yet shall 
they afier any sort put themselves 
within the same. 

And further of ony special grace, 
certain knowletlye, and mete mutioy, 
we give, avid by these’ presents’ fot 
us, our heirs and successors, grant 
unto the said mayor, sheriffs,” ber 
gesses, and commonalty of the téwn 
of Knockférgus aforesaid) and their 
siccessors, all and’ singular, thee 
franchises, privileges, liberties, here 
underwritten, viz.—that’ they, and 
their sudcessurs for ever, may have 
a merchatit guild within the town 
of Knockfergus aforesaid, ahd the 
all the merchants of the foresaid 
town, which now aré, or for ever 
shall be, that they stiall be’ one! be 
dy politic incorporate by thetirvelves, 
iv anatter, naine and’ deed, by the 
name of two tasters or fellows of 
the guild merchants of the tows 0! 
Knockfergus aforesaid, ari? that ove 
of said mastérs shalf and’'m te 
called the chief or principal’ of the 
guild of merchants, anit thav the ther 
of the said masters shall be ¢a the 
second master of the said guild ; 
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hat the said masters and fellows of 
the foresaid guild of merchants, or 
a many ot them as shall be living, 
op alive, or the greater part of them, 
upon Monday next after the «feast 
of St. Mic -hael the arch-angel next 
esuing the date of these presents, 
aad so upon every other monday 
next following after the feast of St. 
Michael the arch angel e very other 
rear for ever, may be able to cause 
woof the more honest and discreet 
and fit merchants of the foresaid 


gnild, to be masters of the guild of 


ihe merchauts aforesaid, bow one 
whole vear to continue from the 
fresaid Mouday next aud immediate. 
ly tullowing the feast of St. Michael 
the arch angel aforesaid, and that 
may be able to create and constitute 


them, being so chosen masters of 


the guild of merchants: aforesaid, 
Lopape vear from thenee next fol- 
owing, and as often as it sball hap- 
pen that the foresaid two masters of 
ihe guild of merchants aforesaid, 
oreither of them for the time being, 
lelore the end of the year after any 
web their election, to die from his 
or their offices of the masters of the 
guild, for any cause by resignation 
the deprived or removed, then we 
will, and by these presents for us, 
our heirs and successors, grant unte 
ue foresuid mayor, sherifls, bur- 
vesses, and commonalty of the fore- 
uid town, and to their successors, 
that the said fellows or brethren of 
the said guild of anerchants, and 
tlieit successors, or the greater part 
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of them, within eight days next 
and imunediately followin y the death 
of any masters, or either ef them, 
or after the removing or departing 
of any such masters, or esther of 
them, to be able and of power to 
appoint and choose one other, or 
two others, as necessity shall require, 
of the same fellows or brethren of the 
guild of merchants, to be mastererma- 
sters of the said guild of merchantsdor 
the residue of the said year, and that all 
and every such masters aforesaid, 
and their successors, from time to 
time may be able to make, consti- 
tute, establish, create or grant all 
aud all manner of rules, statutes, 
laws, arts, and ordmances, for ‘thé 
common profit of the same guild, 
and for the better raling and go- 
verning of the same, so often as it 
shall seem convenient or needful 
unto them, and forthe executing the 
said statutes, rules, laws, arts, and 
ordinanees, to impose reasonabie 
hnes and amercemeuts upon all and 
every person aud persons, which 
shall presume to contemn either the 
Pp statutes, or either of them, and 
o take and convert all and every 
ete fines and amercements to their 
own proper use, without rendering 
any account to us, our heirs, or suc= 
cessors fer the same, so as such 
rules, constitations, laws, and ar- 
diiances, be not contrary or repng- 
nant to oar laws, customs amd stae 
tutes of our realm of trelaad. 
(To be coninved.) 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LBVE 


OF ANDKEW MARVELL, MEMBER FOR 
KIN@STON UPON HULL, IN SEVERAL 
PARLIAMENTS, DRAWN UP ¥AOM O- 
MGINAL BOCL MENT. 


moir, and 


‘Evtracted from an account published 


in the London Monthly Magazine. 


T is hoped that the sound pattie: 
tism of the subject of this me- 
his history. being lite 
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known, will plead our excuse for 
borrowing from a_ contemporary 
print. In the present day, so re- 
markable for wide spreading pro- 
fligacy and corruption, and in which 
instances of unbending integrity are 
so rare, it may he useful to hold 
upsuch inflexible characters to view, 
that if they do not stimulate, they 
may shame the present age. 
But whether Fate, or Art, untwin’d his 
thread, 
Remainsin doubt. Fame’s lasting register, 
Shal) leave his name enroll’d as great as 
those, 
Who, at Philippi, for their country fell.” 

The name of this accomplished 
man, and incorruptible citizen, still 
stands high in the estimation of the 
nation, and will continue to be tes- 
pected, while public virtue can in- 
terest the feelings, or private gra- 
titude actuate the heart, of an Eng- 
lishman. Few persons, however, are 
acquainted either with bis merits, or 
his history. It is not the fashion of 
the present day to make either ca- 
rious, or elaborate enquiries respect- 
ing the ornaments of an age, that 
has passed away ; and the biogta- 
phical dictionaries of a former pe- 
riod are filled with very imaccurate 
accounts of the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. Indeed, his life, and 
works are included, and, it might 
he fairly added, entombed, tn three 
huge quarto volumes; so that no 
one but a literary pioneer would be 
tempted to dig intosach a mass, for 
the entertainment and instruction, 
either of himself, or others, Res- 
pect, however, for the memory of 
this great man, has produced the 
fullowing attempt, to cenvey an 
idea both of his character and his writ- 
ings. 

Andrew Marvell was born at 
Kingstan-upon-Hull, November 15, 
1620. His father, the Rev. Andrew 
Marvell, born in Cambridgeshire, 
completed his studies at Emanuel 
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College, Camb idge, where he ob. 
tained the degree of master of ans, 
m 1603. He was afterwards elected 
master of the public grammar schoo) 
in Kingston-upon-H ull, and became 
lecturer of trinity chureb, in 1694: 
he is denominated “ the facetions 
calvinistical minister,” by Echard, 
At the time of the great plague, 
he displayed great firmmess of mind, 
&e. notwithstanding the burial-ser. 
vice had been long disused, he not, 
only ventured to read it, on the death 
of Mr. Ramsden, the mayory but 
also preached an excellent funeral 
sermon at the same time. 

In the year 1640, an unhappy e 
vent put an end to his days, he hav- 
ing been drowned in the Humber, 
while crossing in a small boat to 
Barrow, in Lincolnshire, with a 
young couple, whe were going to be 
married, A few minuies anterior 
to thisfatal event, as if conscious of 
his danger, he called out to some of 
his friends who were walking op. 
on the quay, in the following whim. 
sical manner: ‘“* Ho! ho! for hea 
ven, ay, ho!” and immediately 
threw his gold-headed eane on shore, 
which be recommended to be de 
livered to hts son. 

‘Fhat son after having reaped the 
benefit of his instructions, was thes 
resident at the university of Ca 
bridge, whither he had been senta! 
the age of fifteen ; hating beenal- 
mitted a student at Trinity college, 
in 1635. He had already begus 
distinguish himsell, by the early de- 
velopement of his talents, whe 
he was inveigled to London, 
by the Jesuits, who were aude 
tious of making such a proselyté— 
The parent, whose sudden and me 
lancholy catastrophe has been j%* 
mentioned, followed’ him thither, + 
short time anterior to his 
fate, and finding his son, by *” 
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Jent, in a bookseller’s-shop, prevail- 
ej upon him to return to his stu- 
. 

"Whether he now repaired te Hull, 
y take possession of the property 
left him by his father, is not known ; 
hut it is certain, that soon after, he 
ad four other students having ab- 
wyted themselves from their exer- 
cies, it was resolved on the 24h 
of September, 1041, “to refuse them 


‘the benefits of the college.” ° The 


fullowing is the entry: “ It is a- 
greed by the master and seniors, 
that Mr. Carter, Dominus Wakefield, 
Dominus Marvell, Dominus Water- 
house, and Dominus Mage, i re- 
gard that some of these are reported 
tobe married, and the others look 
yotafier theie dayes nor acts, shall 
receive no more benefit from the 
college, and shall be out of their 
places, unless they shew just Cause 
lo the college, fur the contrary, in 
three months,” 

Whether Mr. Marvell obcyed this 
summons, does not vow appear ; 
hutcertain it is, that the charge does 
great credit to the vigilance of those 
who presided over this institution, 
aid we have only to lament, that in 
all probability the same degree of 
sirictness 1s not practised at the pre- 
wat day Certain it is, that he was 
afterwards reproached by one of his 
amtagonisis, for having been expell- 
ed; but it is at the same time clear, 
wt only fron the register, but the 
tvidence of the late Dr. Michael 
lon, who searched the books, that 
NO giaver cause was adduced a- 
galnst hin than negligence. 

Having Jett Cambridge, about the 
Year 1042, when he was twenty-two 
Vearsof ave, Andrew Marvell soon 
“ler Commenced his travels through 
llotland, France, and Jtaly. In the 
lastof these countries, he is suppos- 
tito have seen, and to have cul- 
tated the friendship of the illustri- 
es Milton, during their residence 
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at Rome. Of his adventures nothing 
has been transmitted ; unless his at- 
tack on Lancelot Joseph de Maniban, 
an Abbot, of a whimsical character, 
then residing at Paris ; to whom he 
addressed a satirical epistle, with 
the following superscription : 
INustrisime Viro Domino Lance- 
lote Josepho de Maniban, Graminato- 


manti.”’ Uaving pretended to dis- 
cover the characters of persons 


whom he had never seen, and even 
to prognosticate their good or 11 
fortune, froma mere view of their 
hand writing ; these ridiculous pre- 
tensions very justly laid him open to 
the chastisement of a pen well versed 
in the Latin language, and to the 
ridicule of aman who had long de- 
teste] imposture of every kind. 

From this time until 1653, during 
the long interval of twelve years, a 
hiatus unhappily takes piace in this 
memoir. Cromwell, who was now 
protector, first employed the sub- 
ject of it,as private tutor to Mr. Dut- 
ton, his nephew ; and he afterwards 
hecame one of the secretaries to 
that celebrated statesman and ge- 
neral. 

“ J never had any, not the remot- 
est relation to public matters,” says 
he. in the second part of the Re- 
hearsal transposed, “ nor corrsepon- 
dence with the persons then predomi- 
nant, till the year 1657, when in- 
deed, I entered into an employment, 
for which I was not altogether im- 
proper, and which I considered to 
be the most inuecent and inoffensive 
towards his Majesty’s affairs, of any 
in that usurped government, to 
which all men were then exposed.” 

As the protector died at White- 
hall, September 3d, 1658, about a 
year after his preferment, Mr. Mar- 
vell could not have obtained much 
wealth frem an employment as a 
Latin secretary, which, like, all o- 
thers at that period, was probably 
far from being profitable, Indeed, 
Ee 
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the honour of having Milton for his 
coadjutor, was perhaps the most a- 
greeable circumstance aunexed to 
the employment. 

In the course of the same year, 
however, he was elected one of the 
burgesses, then returned to serve in 
parliament, for the boreugh of King- 
ston-upon-Hull. From that moment 
he considered it asa bounden duty, 
to transmit an account of all the 
proceedings in the house of Commons 
to his constituents; but the collec- 
tion hitherto published, does not 
commence earlier than November 
17th, 1660. 

“From this period,” says Cap- 
fain Edward Thompson, the com- 
piler of the grand 4to edition, pub- 
lished in 1770, *“* Mr. Marvell comes 
forward in his patriot and parliamen- 
tary character, and with more dig- 
nity, honour, sense, genius, fortitude, 
virtue, and religion, than ever mix- 
ed up in one man, ancient or mo- 
dern. ‘There is not an action of his 
life that deserves the blot of censure ; 
the part he took, was most honon- 
rable to himself, and useful to his 
country; and though virtue was e- 
ver put to the blush by flattery, yet 
he maintained his sincerity unseduc- 
ed, when truth, and chastity, were 
crimes inthe lewd circle of Charles’ 
syren court ; where in poverty he 
held up the greatness of his soul, in 
spite of the cold disadvantages of a 
narrow foriune, and the artful lures 
and temptations of the most agreea- 
be devils, possessed of more than 
the golden apples. Nor were spi- 
rits Inactive to reduce such virtues, 
which might have been made so 
useful to the prostituted purposes of 
that prostituted court. 


a 





Tempt not, he said, and stood : 
« But Satan, smitten with amazement fell 


In the first parliament, which 
met before the restoration, (April 25, 
1660) Mr, Marvell wasa constant at- 
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tendant.. In the course of his cor 

respondence, he exhibits a determi. 
ed enmity to the keeping Up of 
standing army, which he wishes tp 

be speedily exchanged for a mi. 
litia. 

“Tdoubt not, ere we rise,” save 
he, in a letter to his constituents, «i 
see the whole army disbanded = anj 
according to the act, hope to see 
your town once more ungarrisoned: 
in which I should be glad, and bap. 
py to be instrumental to the ote. 
most ; for 1 cannot but remember 
though then a child, those blessed 
days, when the youth of your town 
were trained for your militias and 
did, methought, become their arms 
much betterthan any soldiers that 
have seen there since.” 

Soon after this he evinced his; 
lousy of “that many-headed mom 
ster, the Excise; and we find him 
nearly at the same time, thanking 
his constituents for a present of a 
cask of ale, the quantity of which,” 
he observed, ** was so great, that it 
might make sober men forgetful.” 

In 1662, Mr. Marvell appears to 
have repaired to Holland, on which 
occasion, Lord Bellasis, who was 
high steward of Hull, and deputy 
governor, under the Duke of Mon 
mouth, employed Sir Robert Hilt 
yard to notify this circumstance tebis 
constituents, with a view of induc 
ing them to proceed to a new elec 
tion. Ou this a letter was despatth- 
ed to their member, ordering him 
peremtorily to return, which requ 
sition he accordingly complied with 
a short time after. 

A few months posterior to this 
with the consent of his constituents 
he accompanied his friend, 
Carlisle, who had been ap 
ambassader extraordinary to Mr 
covy, Sweden, and Denmark, in the 
capacity of secretary, and remal 
abroad near two years, On hs™ 
turn, we finding him attending the 
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diament at Oxford ; and waiting 
@ the Duke of Monmouth, with a 
congratulatory letter, and a present 
of gold, from the corporation. On 
his occasion, the latter, after pay- 
ing many compliments to Mr, M. 
edeavoured to prevail on hin, to 
secept of the “six broad pieces,” 
which he, however, refused, with 
bis usual disinterestedness. 

Afier the prorogation Of partia- 


weat,in November, 1675, the sab-’ 


ject of this memoir, demands instruc- 
tions on the part of his constituents, 
«[desire,’ says he, “that you will 
consider, whether there be any thing 
that particularly relates to the state 
of yourtown ; and I shall strive to 
promote it, to the best of my duty ; 
and in the more general concerns of 
the nation, shall maintain the same 
incorrapt mind, and clear -consci- 
ence, far from faction, or any self- 
euds, which by the grace of God, 


lhave hitherto preserved.”’ » He was. 


attentive to his political commu- 
nications, that each letter contained 
2 minute narrative of parliamenta- 
y business. Sach was his diligence 
oo, that he says, “ he sits down to 
write at six in the evening, though 
he had not eat since the day before 
a noon; and thatit had become 
labitual to him, to write to them e- 
ery post, during the sitting of par. 
lament.” * 
3 lt was not his duty there,” says 
tis biographer, “ which wholly en- 
crossed his mind: for the number- 
less pieces ol prose and verse, which 
hethrew out, were of excellent use, 
uidhad great effect upon the peo- 
pes minds; and must have taken 
adeal of time in thee com position. — 
I cannot find, by auy writings, that 
niin spoke in the house; the 
, als thereof, make no mention 
hy speech of his; but by his 
*M account, he always made notes 
oe passed ; and by his inde- 
igable conduct otherwise, he eb- 
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tained a great ascendency over the 
minds of the members. Though 
the power of the court had not 
influence over his virtue, yet the 
good sense of Prince Rupert was 
conspicuous, in- making him his 
friend; for when Mr. Marvell’s 
name became the hatred of that par- 
tv, which he ever attacked with un- 
remitting keen satire, and it- became 
dangerous for him to appear abroad, 
Prince Rupert would be led by his 
good understanding, privately to the 
apartments of Mr. Marvell: -so, 
whenever his Royal Highness vot- 
ed on the side of Mr. Marvell, which 
he often did, it was the wbservation 
of the adverse folks, “ that he had 
been with his tutor.” 


“The severe tracts, which he was 
continually publishing against the 
state, and popery, and the inflam- 
matory literary fight which he had 
with Parker, and others, often made 
his life in danger; but no bribes, 
no offers of fortune, or situation, 
though so very contrary to his pri- 
vate interest, could make him swerve 
from the virtaous path he had first 
set out upon, and in which he con- 
tinued to walk invariably to the last. 
A man of such excellent parts, and 
facetious converse, could not be un- 
known to Charles II. who loved the 
company of wits so much, that he 
would suffer the severest jokes, ra- 
ther than not enjoy them. Mr. 
Marvell had been honoured with ah 
evening’s entertainment by his ma- 
jesty, who was so charmed with the 
ease of his manners, thé soundness 
of his judgement, and the nimbleness 
of his wit, that the following morn- 
ing, toshew him his regard, he sent 
the Lord’ Treasurer, Danby, to wait 
upon him, with a particular message 


‘from himself. 


“His lordship, with some diffi- 
culty, found his elevated retreat, 
which wag in a second floor, in @ 
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court in the strand. Lord Danby from 
the darkness of the stairease, and the 
narrowness thereof, abruptly burst 
open the door, and suddenly enter- 
ed the room, wherein he found Mr. 
Marvell writing. Astonished at the 
sight of so noble and so unex- 
pected a visitor, he asked his lordship 
with a smile, if he had not mistook 
his way. “No,” replied my lord, 
with a bow, not since I have found 
Mr. Marvell; continuing, that he 
came with amessace from the king, 
who wished to do him some signal 
service, to testify his bigh opinion 
of hisinerits. He replied, with his 
usual pleasantry, that kings had it 
not in their power to serve him ; 
he had no void left aching in his 
breast: but become more serious, 
he assured his lordship, that he was 
highly sensible of this mark, of his 
majesty’s atlection; but he knew 
too well the nature of courts, to ac- 
cept of favours, which were expected 
to bind a man in the chains of their 
mterest, Which his spirit ef freedom 
and independence would not suffer 
him to embsace, ‘To take a place at 
the hands of his majesty, would be 
proving him guilty of the first sin ; 
ingratitude if he voted against him ; 
and if he went in the smooth streain 
of his interest, it might be doing 
injustice to his country, and bis con- 
science: he therefore beeged that 
his majesty would allow him to en- 
joy a state of liberty, and to esteem 
him more his faithful and dutifal 
subject, and more in the true inte- 


rest of his welfare, by the refusal of 


his muuificence, than if he had 
embraced his royal bounty”? These 
royal offers proving vain, Lord Dan- 
by began te assume him, that the 
king had ordered lLkw a_ thousand 
guineas, which he hoped he would 
be pleased to receive, till he would 
bring his mind to avcept something 
better, and more durable. At this 
Mr. Marvel renewed his usual 
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smile, and said, ‘ Surely, my goed 
lord, you do not mean to treat me 
ludicrously, by these munificent of. 
fers, which seem to interpret a po- 
verty on my part. Pray, my lord 
treasurer, do these apartments wear 
in the least the air of need? Andas 
for my living, that is plentiful and 
good, which you shall have from 
the mouth ofthe servant :— 

* Pray what had I to dinner yesterday? 
“© A shoulder of mutton, sir.” «4n4 


what do you allow me to-day ?? “ the re, 
mainder hashed.” 


‘ And to-morrow, my lord Danby, 
I shall have the sweet blade-hone 
broiled; and when your lordship 
makes honoerable mention of my 
cook and my diet, Iam sure his ms. 
jesty will be too tender in future toa. 
tempt to bribe a man with gob en gp. 
ples, who lives so well onthe viands of 
his native country !’ 

‘Kine lord treasurer, unable to with. 
stand this, withdrew with smiles: 
aud Mr. Marvell, sent to his book. 
seiler for the loan of one guinea— 
No Roman virtue ever surpassed this 
temperance ; norcan gold bribe any 
man thatis not bribed with luxe. 
ry; and. with Doctor Samuel Joiu- 
son,* allow me to repeat these good 
words, which the temptation of a 
pension would not suffer him to 
dept: “No man, whose appetites 
are his masters, can perform the dv 
ties of his mature with strictaess aud 
regularity ; be that would be supe- 
rior to mternal tofluence, must firs 
become superior to his own pa 
sions,” 

‘Fhat such a man should haveene- 
mies is not to be wondered at by 
those who knee the world; aal 
that they should be bitter, eel 
and inveterate, will not surprise soy 
one, who is acquainted with 
history of that profligate and flag 
tious reign, during which he flow 
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Mr. Marvell was fond of 
residing at Highgate, and this: cir- 
cunstance appears to have put his 


fife 10 jeopardy more than once; 


or be was frequently threatened w ith 
murder, and even way-leid, = Sir 
Job» Coventry s nose had been slit, 
or his daring, to express his mind 
with freedom ; anda still worse fate 
ars to have been reserved tor 
the subject of this memoir, who, fir- 
ei at the indignity committed a- 
canst a member of paritament, had 
formerly lampooned the court on 
that very occasion, In some severe 
atirical verses, of which the follow- 
ing is the first stanza : 
«| sing a rueful ditty, 

Ofa wound that long will smart—a ; 
And given (more is the pity) 

Inthe realms of Magna Charta ; 

Youth, youth, thou hadst been better slain 
thy foes, 
Than live to be heng’d for a nothins—a 
nose P” 

Mr. Marvel!, however, was nota 
man of that stamp, to be terrified 
by threats, of even by violence. He 
was accustomed to remark, that be 
was more alraid of killing, than of 
being killed ; and that he was not 
» michin love with life, as to be 
yoprepared for death, In @ letter to 
a frend, in which he mentions “ the 
insuperable hatred of his toes, and 
iheirdesigns of murdering him, he 
makes use of the following stroug 
expressions, which are here quoted 
the original, being a language in 
which he excelled, andin which he 
delighted to correspond. 

“ Preterea magis occidere metuo 
quam occidi: non quod vitam tanti 
estinem, sed ne inrparatus moriar.” 

As he was distinguished for his 
orn of corruption, on one hand, so, 
onthe other, he could never be pro- 
voked to revenge by ary personal 
feentment. [lis integrity, even a- 


midst distress, has been sufficiently 
tinced by an anecdote, that would 
bour to any age, or country ; 
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while it is evident from the whole 
tenour of his correspondence, that 
his dispute with his colleague, Coe 
lonel Authony Gilby, never once 
betrayed him into any passionate 
invective or peevish expression. He 
was, at the same time, a sworn foe 
to flattery, and very cautious, as we!! 
as very cipcienspect, mm regard to — 
his friendships. [is enmities were 
all generous, for they were of a pud- 
lic nature. He most cordially ba- 
ted and detested those who basely 
crouched at the feet of power, or 
were the zealots of arbitrary vovern- 
ment. Yet even here, the native 
magnaniimity of his disposition was 
evilent; for although he severe!y 
lashed the vices, both pub'ic and 
private, of the lascivious sovereign, 
who then bore sway; yet he 
could generously praise any of his: 
actions which were commendabie. 

His frienshtp for, and intimacy 
with, Milton, would alone have serv- 
ej to endear hip to a nation, which 
still looks up, with mingled senti- 
ments of love and admiration, to 
that greatornament of Eaylish li- 
terature. Nor was he uno nindful of 
his posthumous reputation; indeed, 
he assisted inrescumyg the poem of 
« Paradise Lost?’ the copy-right of 
whicls had beew purchased tor fit- 
teen pounds, from unmerited obseu- 
rity ; for it was he and Dr. Barrow, 
by their two complimentary poems, 
in English and Latin, who first ua- 
veiled its beauties tothe wadiscern- 
ing eyes of a heediess public, im- 
mersed, after the example of the 
court, inevery species of folly aad 
debauchery. 

The member for Hull appears to 
have been particularly severe on 
several of the dignitaries of the An- 
gliean church at that day, particu- 
larly Laud, Juxon, and Wrea; and 
when it is considered, the part acte | 
by some of these, aad the inischiets 


-eccasioned by their councils, we 
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censure whatever can attach fo him 
on that account. The rapture made 
by them between the Scotch ad 
Charles I. was termed the Bellum 
Episcopale ; and he thus expresses 
himself, on that subject : 

'« The =~ Joadstone has not more ¢om- 
Than. bi , ’d the commerce of 

bishops cramp 


Had it net been for sucha byass strong, 


Two nations had not miss’d_ their mark so © 


Tong : 

One king, one faith, one language and one 
isle, 
English and Scotch—'tis all bur cross and 

pile.” . ' 


The following is a brief account 


and analysis of the works of this- 


- cdlebrated man. . His letters to. his 
conatituents, are two hundred and 
fifty-six in number. They - com- 
meuce; November, 17, 16603 and 
end, June 6, 1678.- The tollowing 
is the address prefixed to the first : 
-« To the Right Worshiptul William 
Ramsden, Mayor: and the Alder- 
nien, his brethren, of Kingston-apon- 


Hull ;” ‘and it begins with, “ Gen-- 


tlemen, my worthy friends.” The 
Various proceedings in pailiament, 
furm: the subject of this author’s cor- 
respondence ; and as the whole ap- 
pears to have been written- during 


tie evenings of the respective de- - 


bites, while the subject continued to 

‘make a strong impression. of Mr. 
Marvell’s mind, they could not fail 
to prove interesting, more especial- 
ly ata period, when the proceedings 
of the house were not given, either 
with the copiousness, or accuracy, 
that at. present distinguish them. 

The toHowing extract, dated “ Lon- 
don, -May 25, 1663,” will. perhaps 
granity the curiosity of some readers. 

“« Yesterday, indeed, was -very 
busy with us, upon the commitment 
of the bili for buying and selling of 
offices. The committee, after long 
debate, wasordered to continue the 
retrospect to all that had been-suld, 
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sincé June 29, 1660. The hou 
seems to have this business much af 
hearts We sate, which is ungsga) 
with us, till six at night 5 ordering ak 
so, at last, a clause to be en am 
gainst buying and selling of honovra, 
A committee..is also inspecting alb 
illegal patents, and grievances to the 
subject.” 

On November 23, 1667, he writes 
as follows: 

« Three of foure dayes of this week 
have been taken up in examining, 
in our house, a matter of bribery 
to some of our members; when ip 
the former session, after the prohi- 
bition of all French commodities, 


our house was prevailed upon, née 


veriheless, -to petition the King fo 


suffer a great quantify of Freuch 


wines to be landed, upon pretetice 
that the. persons concerned had gi 
ven orders for those wines before 
prombition, 

«‘}he greatest fault herein hath 


been fixt upon. Mr. Joba Ashbutn-_ - 


ham, he who belouged to the old 
king. The house yesterday. voted, 
that he, having received five bun 
dred pownds of the French merchants, 
had committed au oflence to the dix 
honour of this house, and contrary 
to his duty as a member thereat; 
and afterwards they voted, that he 
be excluded the house ; and a wrt 
be issued for electing a new mele 
ber in his place.” 

The following passage of a letter, 
dated, April 9, 1670, 1s curious 0% 
more than one account. ste 

“ The lords have, as -we hear, 
thrown out, that part of our bill 
fur shipping, wherein we, provid 
against men of. war ing im 
merchandize : truly, in am ill sea- 
son, when so many merchants col 


plain, and the Turks take prizes in : 






our channel.” .. o wet 

‘The controversial writings of unl 
author are. voluminous; and be® 
allowed by ali his conte 
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have exhibited great talents and dex- 
iy. Bishop Burnet, with a neg 

‘n devree of quaintness, terms him, 
ph irveliest déoll of the ‘age, ‘who 
yrote ia a burlesque strain, but with 
~ peculiar and ‘entertaining a con- 
duct, that from the king down to the 
tradesman, his books were read with 
pleasure.” Dean Swift, in the 
feof a Tub, pays a high compli- 
gent to him; in respect to his litera 
ry coutest with Dr. Parker ; for af- 
ter mentioning the short-lived repu- 


tation of the common answerers of 


books, he adds, “ There is indeed 
mexception when any great genius 
thinks it worth his while to expose 
afoolish piece ; some still read Mar- 
wll’s answer to Parker with plea- 
wure, though the book it answers be 
‘aank long ago.” ’ 
~The a Je: here alluded to is the 
* Rehearsal Transposed ;” and while 
the controversy was at its height, his 
antagonist, who was then “in the fa- 
mily of the Bishop of London, meet- 
ing Mr: Marvell in the street, at- 
ted to shove him from the wall ; 
on which the latter placed his foot 
wasto lay the former sprawling in 
the dirt :.at the sanie time exclaim- 
ing, “Lie there for a son of a 
whore!” The prelate just alluded 
t,took up this matter.with a high 
hind ; but an interview having taken 
place, and our author being reproach- 
ed by his lordship for the oppro- 
bridus language with which he tad 
greeted his chaplain, Mr. M. jus- 
tified himself, by producing a pas- 
nage of the Doctor’s last book ; in 
which he says, “* He is a true sun of 
hismother, the church of England.” 
—“But what of that ?”” replied the 


Bishop, “ Read ‘a little further on,”- 
tejomed the member for Hull, “and 


you will find as follows :—The 


chureh of England has spurned two 
8; the Presbyterians, and the 


Sngregationals :—ergo, my lord,” 
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adds he, “he himself.expressly de- 


clares that he is the son of a.whore,.”’ 

* You are very witty, indeed, Mr, 
Marvell,” says the right reverend 
divine ;.‘* but let. me intreat you. in 
future tifme to show more reverence 
to the cloth.” *. paca 

The next work which .we shall 
mention was published just before 
the . author’s sete and if we are 
, give full credit to the hints of one 
of his biographers, ma ib] 
have dae that went hie. 
tied, “ An account of the growth 
of Popery, and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in Eggland: more particularly 
from the.long prorogation of No- 
vember, 1675, ending the 15th of 
February, 1676, until the last. meet- 
ing of parliament, the 16th of July, 
1677.” Throughout the whole of this 
publication he commends the ..origi- 
nal constitution of the government, 
and considers popery as synonuimous 
with arbitrary power.t He aecord- 








* This story may be taken as a specimen 
of the canada that age, but which 
more correct manners of a polished. 
show in its proper deformity. In point of 

manners, at least this age is*improv- 
ed, and on this account, we are intitled to 


-‘¢rediti—/B, M. M.) 


+ It is requested, that no one will think 
that because we insert from the original 
account ag expressions, that therefore, 
we sanction illiberal aspersions against our 
catholic brethren, The age of Charles II. 
was a period in which the various sects 
indulged in a rancorous manuer of expres- 
sion against each other, and in many ca- 
ses their dissentions arose moré from poli- 
tical than i in th: 


ligion, does not nec 


or that professors of a different faith 
not live together as fellow: ipa 
the greatest harmony, while all on the 
immutable principle -of justice are enti 
tled to equal rights. In the days of 
latter Charles and James, the and 
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ingly is at great pains to contrast 
the blessings of a protestant admi- 
nistration with the miseries of what 
he terms a “ papal” cabinet. The 
Dutch war is attributed entirely to 
the corruption of the court; ancl at 
is asserted, that the Catholics and 
French were the leaders of the Eng- 
lish councils at that period. 

Although this work appeared full 
ten years anterior to the revolution, 
and during. the worst part of the 
-reignof Charles I], yet it abounds 
with high and exalted notions rela- 
tive toliberty. Mr. Marvell asserts, 
that the king and subject are bound 
together by reciprocal obligations ; 
and that the former ceasesto be a 
legitimate sovereign, the moment he 
ceases to be bound by them. 

The king and his ministers were 
so much offended at this produc- 
tion, that an advertisement’ appear- 
ed soon after in the Gazette, to the 
following effect: | 

«« Whereas there have been lately 
printed: and published several sedi- 
tiens and scandalous lbels against 
the proceedings of both houses of 
parliament, and other his majesty’s 
_courts of justice, to the dishonour 
of his majesty’s government, and the 
liazard of the public peace: these 
are to give notice, that whoever 
shall discover unto one of the se- 
cretaries of state, the printer, pub- 
lisher, author, or hander tothe press, 
_of any of the said libels, so that e- 
vidence may be made thereof tu a 
jury, without mentioning the infor- 
mer; especially one libel, entitled, 
« An account of the Growth of Po- 
pery, &c.” and another, ‘“ A Sea- 
sonable Argument to al] the Grand 





posite political sides, the one 
the side of power, and the other of liber- 
-ty; but in the present day, all those 
grounds of distinction should be obliterat- 
ed by a liberal removal of obstructions and 
a common participation of equal privi- 
leges.—/ B. M. M.) 
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Juries, &e.” the discoverer shall }p 
rewarded as fullows: he shall have 
504. for seach discovery as afore. 
said of the. printer, or the publisher 
of it from the press; and for the 
hander of it to the press, 100%, &¢" 
According to Captain ‘Thompson, 
this last production nobly declares 
his darmg fortitude and patriotic yip. 
tue; and though the court was » 
incensed against its author, yet it 
hath established his veracity an 
reputation. But, alas! he did no 
live to see.the goad effects of his 
publication, which in its manne 
was Clear to bis penetration, and 
which, Oldmixon says, was as fall 
. wae: as the addresses published 
afterwards in his majesty's 
were full of falsehoods. vii 
The other work mentioned at the 
same time in the gazette, and of 
which Mr. M. was also the author, 
is entitled, “ A Seasonable Argument 
to persuade all the Graud Juries in 
England to petition for a mew pa 
liament: er, a List of the pring 
Labourers in the great Design 
pery and Arbitrary power, who have 
betrayed their Country to the Con 
spivators, and bargained. with them 
to maintain a standing Army, under 
the Command of the bigotted popisl 
dD ; Aho, by the Assistance 
of the Ly L.’s Scotch Army, the 
Forces in Ireland, and those 
France, hopes to bring all backw 
Rome.”’ ie, 
This “ Seasonable Argum 
merely consists of a list of the mem 
bers who composed what, bp 
ed the pensioned jament oF v 
les the II. The following 8# 
specimen ; ae 
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“ REDFORD, 

« Sir Humphry Winch, barte2® 
from the Court 500/. per an. © 
and was of the Council of | - 
Plantations.” i 
BERKSHIRE, 3 


« Windsor.—Sir Thomas ss 
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tnt. hath a pension of 5001. per an. 
and bath had 4000/. in giftes ; mar- 
ied to the Earl of Bathe’s sister.” 

“Sir Francis Winnington, knt. so- 
jicitor-general to the ‘king’; which 

eis worth 1500/. per an.” 

 Reading.—Sir Thomas Doleman, 
bart, 200/. per annum pension ; and 
was assisted by the court in the 
cheating will, wheleby he got Quar- 
jes his estate, valued at 1600/, now 
derk of the council, which is worth 
Sool. per an. and is promised to be 
Secretary of State,” &c. &c. 

In 1676 appeared, “ Mr. Smirke; 
or, the Divine in Mode: bein 
certain Annotations upon the Ani- 
madversions on the Naked Truth: 
together with a short Historical Es- 
ay, concerning General councils, 
Creeds, and Impositions in matters 
of Religion. By Andreas Rivetus, 
junior, Anagr. Res Nuda Veritas.” 
The “Mr. Smirke” here alluded to, 

ts tohave been Dr. Francis 
tier, master of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, who replied to a dis- 
course, by Herbert Crofts, bishop of 
Hereford, called «The Naked Truth; 
orthe True State df the Primitive 
Church: by an Humble Modera- 
tor.” The violence of the former 
having aroused the indignation of the 
member for Hull, he attacked him in 
this'pamphlet, and that with such suc- 
cess, that Mr, M. received a letter 
from the prelate, stating, “that he 
had'the zealous prayers and hearty 
tervice of the author of the Naked 
Truth.” 

‘To this last publication, Mr. M, 
added the [istorical Essay, touching 
general councils, creeds, and impo- 
“tions in religion, “for the express 
purpose of showing the absurdity of 

mg uew articles of faith. 
e last prose work we shall here 
mention, was called, « A Seasonable 
on,and an useful Answer, be- 
Ween a parliament-man, in Corn- 
»and'a Bencher of the Temple ; 
BELPAs ‘ 

T MAG. WO. XXXIL 
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by A. M. 1676.” The object of 


this is to enquire, whether the pro- 
rogation of parliament for fifteen 
months did not amount toa dissolu- 
tion; it being concluded, that his 
Majesty had no power by the law 
to prorogue a parliament for more 
than a year, In the “ Bencher’s An- 
swer,” it is stated, that by the 4th 
of Edw. IIL. cap, 14, and 36th of 
Edw. IL. cap, 10, it is enacted, that 
“a parliament shall be holden ever 
year, as another time was ordained.” 
his authority, we are told, was rein. 
forced by that “notable act éf the 
16th of the late king (Charles I.) 
which provided effectually for the 
summoning and electing a parlia- 
ment every three years, without the 
king’s concurrent assent, if he ne- 
glected two years together to sum- 
mon a parliament, according to those 
statutes of Edward III.” &c. It is 
the opinion of this lawyer, that if 
the king could prorogue for fif- 
teen months, “ he may lawfully pro- 
rogue you for forty years if he please, 
and may refuse for ever to hold a 
parliament.” 

The poems of Mr, Marvell are 
humerous, and many of them often 
abound with wit, although there are 
some coarse and indelicate expres- 
sions, which designate the reign in 
which they were written, and fully 
justify the following couplet : 

“ Uuhappy Dryden !—in all Charles’ 
ye ta boasts unspotted tay 

Of his satires, that written upon 
Sir Robert Viner’s setting up an 


“equestrian statueof the king, (Charles 


li.) in. Wool-church-market, is 
one of the most severe, and begins 


thus ; 
“ As citties that to the fierce conqueror 
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‘ The paraphrases of David's bymn 
on Gratitude, which My. Addison, has 
printed io the four hundred and fifty- 
third aumber of the Spectator, con- 
fers. great credit on Mr, Marvell’s 
poetry. 
* When all thy mercies, O! my Gods 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I’m lost, 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
**@! how shall words with equal warmth, 
The gragitude declare, 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ! 


’ 


Put thou can’st read it there. 
“« Thy providence my life sustain’d, 
And all my wants redress’d ; 


When ia the silent womb I lay, 
Arid hung upon the breast.” &c. 


Perhaps, however, an ode, also in- 
sertedim the Spectator, in pout of 
dignity of thought, and harmony 
of composition, ought to be const- 
dered ag one of the first productions 
of the author. 

* The ¢pacious frmament op high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, ; 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
‘Their great Original proclaim. 

‘The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s.power display ; 

/ rd publishes to ev'ry land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

“ Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 
‘The moon pursues the wond’rous tale ; 
And nightly to the list’ning earth =~ 
Repeats the story of her birth. 


The celebrated elegiac ballad, of 
«William and, Margaret,” claimed 
and printed by Mr. Mallet, in his 
Poems, is said by Captain Thomp- 
son, to have been written by cur au- 
thor, in 1670, 

Haying thus attempted to convey 
seme idea of the works of Andrew 
Marvell, it only, remains to be. ta; 
mented, that the account of bis lat- 
ter-years.is. involyed in almost, ins 
extricable obscurity. Alter pub- 
Kishing his last celebrated work, he 
* appegrs.to have withdrawn for a 

8 ‘Tie last letter eXtant, is one 


from him to his friend Mr, Popple, 
dated June 10, 1678, in which he gh. 
serves: * There have beep great re. 
wards offered in private, and cop. 
siderable in the Gazette, to any one 
that would inform of the author— 


Three or four printed books since 


haye described, as near ag it was 
roper to go, the man being a mep. 
rof parliament, Mr. Maryell, tp 
haye been the author: but ifhe had, 


surely he should hot haye escaped: 
heing questioned in parliament, or 


some other. place.” On the 
of Jaly, however be appears to have 
been at Hull, and it is evident, from 
an entry in_ the books of the core 
ration, ‘* that he held several 
courses ahout the town’s affairs,” 
Captain Thompson, the last editor 
of his work, who supposes him to 
bave been treacherously murdered, 
by means of a_ potion, expresses 
bimself in the following manner; 
« And yet, alas! the period of his 
days was suddenly made gp the Lith 
of August, and by poison ; for he 
was healthful and vigorous, to the 
moment he was seized with the pre 


meditated ruin. » Thus fell wie 
good, and glorious man, in the filly. 
eighth year of his age ; after i 


through a. rugged life of per 

danger, a cruel sacrifice to the di 
bolical machinations of . the most 
profligate and wicked men.* 

* Implicit credit cught net.to de, 

to the accounts of poisoning, 
we frequently meet in ’ 
age when ignorance of diseases P 
and stispicion was active, it was: 
to attribute sudden or unce 


ta poison, Many of these tales, ha 

























refuted on, irrefragable evidence, and fe 
ae 


the honour of human nature, 2 ay 
other supposed instances of t 


might be refuted if we were in possess! 
of all the documents necessary to 





date such portions of history.» It on : 


charitable, $94.08 hope much nearer’ 
truth to arraign former a8 
of their general credulity, than ¢ 4 


% 
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Andrew Marvell, whose life was 
Hastrious, and whose death appears 
» pave been equivocal, is describe 
by Dr.Granger, “as of. a, middling, 


ive, pretty strong set, roundish, - 


nced, Cherry cheeked, hazel: eyed, 
brown baired.” We are told also in 
the Biographical History, “ that. he 
yas in Conversation very, modest, 
and of very few words.” There was 
a portrait of him, painted in. 1661, 
inthe possession of the Jate. Thomas 
Hollis, esq. of Linvoln’s Jun, b.R. 
and A.S.S. who was a great admi- 
rerof his character, independence, 
andtaleuts, Basire executed a print 
after this, in 1776, and. it is observ- 
edof the original, “that if it does 
not look so lively and witty, it . 
from the chagrin and awe he. had 
of the restoration, justthen etiected.” 
The clerical whiskers adorn the up- 
per lip, and the countenance posses- 
ses rather a sombrousappearance ; in 
short, according to one who esteem- 
el him greatly, “he is exhibited 
when he was forty-one, in dif the 
sobriety and decency 6f the thet de- 
puted commonwealth ” , 

In point of language many of his 
compositions are peiined im a hae 
jestic style ; although at titties he 
could assume the bw lesque, aiid) was 
considered by his eoritem poraries, as 
me of the wittiest and most hamo- 
mus Writers of that day. In Latin 
to, as weil as English, he wove 
With great facility and eloquence; 
aad it was he who drew up the state- 


Ld —s 





0 many with cruelty, as we must do, if 
we admit without exarhination, the many 
‘counts which history hands down to us 
fathis subject. Impartial justice in judge- 
ing fairly of our common nature requires 
a to pause and doubt.—/B. 14. M.) 
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papers, daring the ‘protectorate un- 
der. the inspection of Milton. It 
was he also who penned the Parlia- 
menti Anglise Declaration.” 9, 
., Marvell was more emiaent for -his 
virtues and his talents, than. for. his 
weaith. He, however left behiad, 
Him a stihtl patrimonial estate; on 
which, and the lionourable allowaace 
fiom his constitueh(s, paitl after'the 
manner of ahcient times, he snb- 
sisted with eredit ; for having bat 
few wants, he was neither éxtrava- 
cabt or expensive. As he was tlie’ 
ast representative ib Uhis’ courtry’ 
who received pay from’ thosé We 
represented, sv. he appedts to hate 
been the only one, who Was ével’ 
buried at their éxpensé 5 | the Cute 
poratiod of Hall having etdered fif- 
ty pounds to be issued for tliat pur- 
pore, Seprémber 30, 1678. oe 
ITis body ‘was interred in the 
church of St. Giles’ in the fidlds 
aiid in 1688, 4 monumen" was étéct- 
ed there to his mémory by, thé town 
Of Kingstoti-tipon-Hull, with, an épi- 
faph, at onde éxp¥essive of “ thieit 
‘Nel dad gultale” This, KAM 
bel’ tatu dowi by thé zealous roy- 
alists, another inscription was, plac- 
éd at the expéise of one of his te- 
latives, of which the followitig aré 
the coiicldding lies : 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF ANDREW 
MARVELL, : 


Asa strenuous assértor of the constitution, 
Laws and liberties of England, » 


And out of family affection, and admiration 
Of the uncorrupted probity of his life 
and manners, | 
Rostrt Nerritron, of London, mer- 
chant, his ~ 
Grand Nephew, 


Hath caused this small memorial of him, 
To be eretted in the year 1764. 


Hi 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


THE EVILS OF MENDICITY, AND THE 
DISADVANTAGE OF SUPPORTING THE 
POOR IN IDLENESS. 


"TB utility of a system, which 
coinbines labour with sup- 
rt, is apparent, as practicall 
st beneficially brought into effect 
by the plan of houses of industry. — 
« A prince of Liege, in order to can- 
cel all at once the wrong side of his 
spiritual account, bequeathed on his 
death-bed, his whole fortune, which 
was very large, to the poor, appoint- 
ing the magistrates of Liege his ad- 
ministrators, The consequence is, 
that of all the beggars and vaga- 
bonds in the Netherlands, Liege is 
now the common receptacle. ‘Tt is 
no uncommon thing for an army of 
five or six thousand of these people 
to invest the house of the chief ma- 
gistrate, and threaten to extirpate 
him, and all his generation, with 
fire and sword, if he does not in- 
stantly make a pecuniary distribu- 
tion. The gentleman from whom I 
have this account, and who is a per- 
son of sense and veracity, resided 
some time in Liege, and to give an 
idea of the multitude of beggars 
that swarm in the streets of the 
town, told me further, that one day 
in walking half a mile, he gave 
away, to professed beggars, not less 
than fifty-eight pieces of money.’’ 
[Letters of James Beattie, LL.D. 
lately published. The one whence 
this anecdote was extracted, bears 
date in 1774.] | 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Mrs. Montague, in a letter to 
Dr. Beattie, on hearing that some 
verses had been made ona dove a- 
lighting on the statue of Shakespeare, 
erected by Garrick, at Stratford-up- 
on-Avon, remarks,—‘* |] wish much 


to see the verses on the pretty ing. 
dent of the dove’s alichtingon Shake. 
speare’s statuc. Of whatever yy 
ture and disposition the animal had 
been, he might have been presented 
as a symbol of Shakespeare, The 
gravity and deep thought of the 
bird of wisdom: the sublime Aight 
of the eagle to the starry regions, 
and the throne of Jove: the pensive 
song of the nightingale, when she 
shuns the noise of folly, and- sooths 
the midnight visionary; the 

jackdaw, that faithfully repeats the 
chit chat of the market-or the shop: 
the sky-lark, that soaring seeins to 
sing to the denizens of the air, and 
set her music to the tone of beings 
of another region—would all assort 
with the genius of universal Shake- 
speare,”’—— 





MODERNIZING. . 4 

The Emperor Napoleon, in order 
to giveits proper weight tothe French 
anguage, and to simplify theacquire 
ment. of useful koendadan has or- 
dered that all exercises and thesis in 
the universities throughout France, 
shall be performed. and. written ia 
French; and that. a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek shall, in no depatt 
ment of. his government, be deemed 
a qualification for degrees, ranks, 
or offices, either political, medical, 


legal or clerical. ons 










The prescriptions 
of physicians‘ are to be in Frene 
and : a service of the church. is 0 
longer to be performed except in Wt 
vernacular tongue. he 
* The above alterations | 
a part of the great plan of sim 
cation, which is at present 
its way in the world, slow 
surely, notwithstanding the 
and prejudices which ding 
ithe present fashion of the tine 
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on all improvements. .“ The 
jarned languages,” will be. less 
ged, as the stock of present in- 
wllect is mereased. The times are 
since knowledge was se- 

daded from vulgar gaze in the Greek 
yd Latin languages. They resem- 
bled the monasteries in which the 
staries of learning at its revival 
kept’ retired. 


Original Poelry. 
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gradually accustoming herself to 
dwell among men. She is deserting 
the cloister, and taking up her a- 
bode “* in swarming cities vast,” and 
amid “ assembled men” in the various 
walks of life. 

We might condescend to receive 
advantage even from French im- 
provements. 


[OLATE Enema ememenne pretreat vitae 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE BLUSH. 


LoVELIER than the roses flush, 

More touching than soft music’s: charms, 
btimid woman’s feeling blush, 

When aught the conscious soul alarms. 


0 Nature! thou, and thou alone, 

Can'st soften, melt us, or refine, 

One genuine touch each heart must own; 

Th’ enchanting blush is truly thine. 

Tis love’s own eloquence! which speaks 

Directly from, and to the héart, = 
ing on the modest cheeks, 

What trembling lips dare not impart. 

For love cold reasoning still disdains, 

Not waits for words +his'power to shew, 

but rushes potent through the veins, 

Tiumphant on the face to glow. 


Bight harbinger from feeling’s source! 
Mom's crimson glow, eve’s Shi are fine, 
We feel, we own their beanty’s force, 

But ah, we feel them not like thine ! 


Thou speak’st from moral beauty's store, 
Speak'st truth and virtue in the heart, 
sentiments deep in its core, 
That language, weak, can ne'er impart. 
Oplwing thoughts, and feelings warm ! 
Ye that the sacred blush inspire, : 
hot, O never quit this form, 
virtue languish and expire. - 
‘DELIA, 
a 


TO ELIZA. 


YANSWER To HER QUESTION, “ way 


DO you sicH?” 


Tek fi 
tor grandeur, power or wealth 
Mat thus Ubeave the sigh by stealth, — 





Though fortune still has past my door, 
I have been bless’d, and yet been poor. 
No, riches ne’er shall cause a sigh, 

Or bid a tear-drop wet my eye. 


Nor o’er past sorrows do I mourn; 
Tho’ much, alas! this heart has borne, 
Should I the painful tale disclose, 
Ee gentle breast would feel my woes. 
‘hy heart for me would heave a sigh, 
And tears would dim thy crystal eye. 


But time’s blest hand has soothed my. mind, 
I bow to Providence resigned : 
Now seldom back I turn my view, 
Lest scenes of grief' awake anew ; 
And if they steal o’er memory’s eye 
I strive to check the rising sigh. ; 


But say, Eliza, could’st thou bear, 

To see thy only son most dear, 

Whole years beneath the grasp of death, 

Just struggling to retain his breath, 
Would tears not often dim thine eye, 
Would’st thou not, if a mother, sigh? 


To bear long nights his weary head, 
And each pe Bea minute dread, 
To see death’s image in that face, 
Where dear lost features thou could’st 
trace, | 
To watch that mild benignant eye, 
So like his sire’s, O show would'st sigh. 


I see that cheek where roses blew, 

Now shrunk, and of the lily’s hue, 

And Oh, past scenes float o’er my brair 
When in some interval of pain ate 


I mark the witty prompt reply; 
My heart then heaves a double sigh. 


we 
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Poor boy! tio father’s eye mects thine, 

No breast to sympathize, save inine; 

A trembling asp | stand alynes... 

None ‘to approve, if duty’s done. 
Then, ah! no longer wonder why 
The widow's lonely heart should sigh, 

DELIA. 


: 


were j 
THE BOY AND THE BUTTERELY. 
Translated from the Frenthe 


"T was ina garden sweet and gay, 
A beauteous boy rov’d with delight, 
Before him in a rich di 

Of colours glittering in the ray, 

A butterfly attracts his sight | 


From flower to flower the fickle thing 
In many a sportive ringlet flies, 

And seems so lovely on the wing, 

No weariness tlie chide ah ‘bring, 
Though vainly the pursuit he 'trits. 


Now on a.piok in balmy, rest) 

He hopes to rhake the prize his own; 
Now in a fove’s fragrant breast © 

He thitks-itd fligtit he shal! arrest, 
But, lo! agéln the wahton’s flown. 


Yet still the chase no toil ean bring; 
Though vainly the,pursuit he tries; 
So tenipting seems the lovely thing 
Phus'steh at distarice' on the wing,” 
Still glittering'ti liivatdent eves 


And now his hopes to tantalixe, 
Behold it on a myrtle near! 

Next of avi'let bank it. lies—_ 
He steals afid with his hat he tries 
To cover thé gay flacterer here: 


But all in vain cach art and wile 

‘To catch the beauteous playful thing; 
Yet still he disregards his toil, 

Its beauties still his pains beguile, 
Thus seen before him on the wing. 


At last the flutterer he espies, 
Hlf butted itt 4 tulip’s bell, 
He graspé the fuwer in glad surprise— 
Within his prasp the insect dies !— 
is vain regrets, his tears now tell, 


Thus pledsure that gay butterfly, 
In prospect cheers the mi:.d; 
But if too’éagerby we clasp, 
It perishes within Our grasp, 
And led¥es-a sting behind. 
. = sa . 
MELANCHOLY MOMENTS. 


DELTA. 


« © madam, there are moments in which 
we live years: moments that steal the roses 


Original: Poetry. ) 


[ Marts, 


from the cheek of health, and’ ple 


furrows in the brow of care. 


Wien jovtlitg witlvawerld of dan, 

And struggling to sustain my part, 

At times a prey to black despair, 

I say, within this aching h | 
© that I had wings like a dove, 
Thén would I flee away, and be i& req" 


The freezing look by grandeur a 
The cold sie ‘of esrilees onde by 
When, weakly sensitive, I've felt 
Within my wounded mind, I've eried 
* © that. had wings like a dove, 
Then ‘would I flee awzy, and be at rex,’ 


Or when neglect with blighti 
rept A ter the sinking cc ar 
In that forlorn deserted hogr; 
I’ve cried, “ O life with thee I'd part, 
“ O that [had wings like adbve) © 
‘Then would I flee away; and beat ret’ 


But, ah! ahen musing on the grave, 
Where those T Jove have sunk fo rest, — 
Distracted then in'thotighe 1 rave; | 
And sigh within this tértured bi 
“4) that Thad wings like a dove," 
Thew Would T flee away, and’ be atten.” 
Fancy with.all he: dreams bis fled, 
‘To me the'world has nought to give, _ 
Even hope within my heart eae 
‘Then wherefore should Iwish tolivel 
« Othdt 'I'Rad wings Hike adove, 
Theti would flee away, aut Be at ree.” 
Even now, my. meatal gloom redoubling, 
By care and grref at once se ord 





‘To “ where ‘the wicked cease. 
ling, ; ; ay . i 
And the wey are at ki lee AG 
“© that I had wings hkea dove, 
Thére would! flee ela es 
ea : Ht a 
SELECTED POETRY. — 
—-—— et aera, : 
BY A PRISONER. — pot 
STRANGER, whoe'er thou arty win 
restless mind, rag 
Like me, within these walls, is cribb'é 
confin’d; pee 
Learn how each want that heaves our 
tual sighs, iho, i. va re 
A woman's soft solicicude sent 
From ker white breast, retreat all rat 
larms ; ‘a 
Or fly the magic circle of her arms, 
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is11:) 
While souls exchang’d, alternate grace ace 
And passions catch from passions, mutual 


fire. . 
What tho’ to deck this roof no arts com- 
ae. 
gch forms as rival ev'ry fair but mine, 
No nodding plumes our humble couch a- 
bove 
Proclaim each triumph of unbounded love; 
No silver lamp, with sculptur’d cupids | 


ote yiriding beauty pours its midnight 


Vet aly’ charms could time’s slow flight 
beguile, 

sooth ev'ry care, and make this dungeon 
smile ; 

lp her, what, kings—what Saints have, 
wish'd is given— 

Her heart is empire—and her smile is hea- 

"$e, 

LINES rrom TIBULLUS Trawnstatep. 


Ulam, quid quid agit, quo gub vessigia 
vertu, 

Componit furtim, sub-sequiturque decor ; 

Seu solvit crines, fuse decet esse capillos 

fet compsit, comptis est veneranda comis; 

Urit, seu tyria voluit procedere palla, 

Urit, seu mivea, candida veste venit, 

Talis in eterno felix Vertumaus Olympo, 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter : 
} > 


TRANSLATION. 


Where'er her eye, where’er her step she 
bends, 

Composure softens, majesty attends, 

Do her loose tresses sport in wavy gold ? 

What grace appears in ev'ry wanton fold ? 

Dy circling braids her captive looks en- 
twine, 

Mebeesaly charms, in each soft rings 

shine! 
Behold her move in purple state attir’d, 


pe rs ravish'd, and all hearts are 


4 > 
; 


Seeher, in vests of virgin whiteness, roye 
Aad ev'ry burning bith melts to love. = 
"ay though 4 suousand forms Vertumnus 


hevery form a thousand charms anpear, 
WORDS OF THE FAVORITE eh SA 


TAIN SONG OF THE SWISS, « 
TOUR DES yacHEs” eqeih. 


) reverrai je en un jour 
Tous les dbjects de mon amour ? " 


Poetry. 
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Nos claires ruisscaux, 
Nos coteaux, Ye 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes ? 
Et l’ornemens des nos campagnes ? 
La, si gentil le sabeau, 
A Yombred’un ormean, 
Quand danserai je au son du chalumean ? 
Quand reverrai je en un jour, 
Tous les objects de mon amour? 
Mon Pere, 
Ma Mere, 
Men Frere, 
Ma Szur, 
Mes Agneaux, 
Mes ‘Froupeaux, 
'. oasla Bergere, 
Quand reverrai je en un jour, * 
‘Tous les objects de mon amour? 


rs 
AN EPISTLE TO 4 FRIEND IN TOWN, 


BY DYER, AUTHOR OF THE * FLEZOR.” 


ELAVE my friends in the town, in the gay 
busy town 
Forgot such a man as J. Dyer 2 
Or heedless despise they, ar pity the clown, 
Whose bosom no pageantries fire. 


No matter—no matter—content in the 
’** shate*-*~ 
‘(Contented ?—-why ev'ry thing charms 
me} — saat 
Fall in tunes all adown the green steeps, ye 
cascades, 
"Till hence rigid yirtue alarms me. 


"Till outrage arises, or misery needs 
The swift the intrepid avenger, 
*Till sacred religion, or liberty bleeds, 


: 


‘Then mine be the deed, and the danger. 


Alas! what a folly —-what wealth and co- 
mion : 
We keep up im sin and im sorrow; 
Immense is the toil, yet the labour how 
vain! > matt “in 
Is not life to be over-—to morrow ? 
Then glide on my moments, the few that § 
have, nislineaten: Seiad Sask Jb bie 
Smoo and. quiet, and.even : 
While geatly the body descends to the grave, 
And the spirit arises to heaven. 


EPIGRAM , 


ON SEEING A FRENCH WATCH ROUND 


. Put Neck OF A BEAUTIFUL ToUNG 


WOMAW. — 
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M ARK what we gain from foreign lands, 
Time cannot now be said to linger,— 
Allow’d to lay his two rude hands, 
Where others dare not lay a finger, 
ba 


INSCRIPTION IN A FOREST. 


STRANGER—whose steps have reached 
this solitude, 

Know that this lonely spot is dear to one 

Devoted, with no unrequited zeal, 

To Nature. Here, delighted, he has 
heard ; 

The rustling of the woods, that now, per- 
chance, 

Melodions to the gale of summer move; 

And underneath their shade, on yon smooth 
rock, 

With grey, and yellow lichens overgrown, 

Often reclin’d—watching the silent flow 

Of this perspicuous rivulet, that steals 

Along, its verdant course, “till all around, 

Had fill’dhis senses with tranquillity. 

And; ever, sooth’d in spirit, he returned 

A happier, better man, Stranger, per- 
chance, 

Therefore the stream more lovely to thine 
eyes 

Will glide along—and to the summer gale 

The woods wave more melodious. Let 
thine hand 

Cleanse from this sculptur’d stone the woods 


and moss, 
ee 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies the Body of O B 
A Man 
Whose good sense, good nature, 
And 
Undaunted integrity 
Live 
In the memory of his friends; 
Whose conduct awaits the judgment 
Of another Judge, and another Jury; 
God, and Posterity. 
He died.in prison, on the ——suddenly, but 
not unprepared. 


* Beco il fate di un reformatori.” 


~————e 


BY A LADY. 


ON OBSERVING SOME WHITE HAIRS ON 
THE HEAD OF HER HUSBAND. 


THOU to whose pow’r, reluctantly, we 
bend, 





Foe to life's fairy creams, relentless time, 


Poetry. 


(March, 


Alike the dread of lover, and of friend, 
Why stamp thy seal on manhood 
prime, a 
Already twining ’mid my Thirsis’ hair 
The snowy wreaths of age, the mosiumens 
of care. 


Thro’ all her forms, tho’ nature owns thy 
sway, 
That Roast sway thou'lt here exert ig 
vain, 
To the last beam of life's declining day, 
Thirsis shall view, unmov’d, thy potest 
reign ; 
Secure to please, while goodness knows tp 
charm, 
Fancy and taste delight, or sense and 


truth inform. 


Tyrant !—when from that lip of crimon 
glow, 
Swept by thy chilling wing, the row 
shall fly, 
When thy rude sigh indents his polish'd 
brew, 
And quenched is all the lustre of hiseye, 
When ruthless age disperses 
Each smile that beams from that 
ing face. 


Then thro’ her stores shall active mem'y 
rove, 
Teaching each various charm tobloom> 
new, | 
And still the raptur’d eye of faithful 
Shall bend on Thirsis its delighted view, 
Still shall he triumph, with resistless pow- 
Still rule the conquer’d heart, to lifer ® 
motest hour. 


mm 
LA VIOLETTE. 


To ves plus la reine des flenrs, 
Rose—modele d’inconstance. 
Qu’elle est courte ton existence, 

Dans un jour tu nais, et tu meurt, 

Charmante et simple Violette! 
Je te prefere en tous les tems, 

Ton odeur suave, et parfaite, — ae 
Est le Presage du Printems. 


La rose paroit au grand jours 
Ainsi que la Coquetteries 
Pour eviter la Flaterie,  _. 

Sous l’herbe tu fais ton sejoufy 

Ton rivale al-hommage invite, fe od 
C'est prince Blk ) F aay 

Toi, tu ressembles au merite; — 
Qui perce, et me se monte pid 


¥ % ot 
we? Sg 
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a lait au cceur 
Cua i aux yeux, pia ar, 


est la maxyme en usage, 


mie ést leger, il est volage 
he's vrai bonheur ; 
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La nature pour sa toilette 
A cree les roses par milliers. 
Sages !—Cherchez la Violette, 
Laissez aux fous tous. les rosiers. 
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ee at: Seema 
expeditious, mode of Bud- ed in.the,manver recommended by 


ap : bar ete Andrew Ki night, sq. 
PMRINSOD, in his Paradisus 
» Londo 


opiensis, which was pub- 

lished, in, 1629, has observed, that 
the dursery-men of; his days, had 
een. so long in the. practiceof sub- 
stituting one variety, of fruit for a- 
nother, that the habit of doing so 
was, almost. become hereditary a; 
mongst them : were we to judge 
ftom the modern, practice, in some 
public nurseries, we might suspect 
the possessors of them, to be the off- 
spring of intermarrjages, between 
the descendants of those ajluded to 
ip Barking. Hp. hag, however 
mentioned his ,“ very good friend, 
Master John Tradescant” and “« Mas- 
tet John Miller,’ ag exceptions ; 
and similar exceptions are, I believe, 
be found i modern, days. It 
must, however, be admittéd, that 
wherever the character of, the leaf 
doesnot, expose, the error of the 
gralter, as iu, the different. varie- 
ties of the peach, and nectarine, 
mistakes will sometimes occur; and 
therefore a mode of changmg the 
‘wnety, or of, introducing, a branch 
of another, variety, with great ex- 
100, may possibly be accepta- 

‘o many readers of the Horticul- 
tural, Transactions. | 
luxuriant shoots of peach and 
egies. tress are generally barren ; 
tthe lateral: shoots emitted in the 
ame, season, by them are often pro- 
by them are often pro- 

toctive of ruit, particularly if treat. 
MUAST MAG, NO. XXXI1, ; 


me in the Horticultural Transactions 
of 1808. Inthe experiments I have 
there described, the bearing, wood 
was afforded. by the, natural buds 
of the luxuriant shoots; but I 
thought it probable that such might 
as teadily be afforded by the ins 
setted buds of another variety, un- 
der the appropriate management, 
I therefore, as early in the month of 
June, of. the, year 1808, as the lux. 
uriant. shoots of my peach trees 
were seoWh sathbiaitly firm to per- 
mit the operation, inserted buds of 
other varieties into them, employing 
two distinct ligatures to hold the 
buds in their places. One ligature 
was first placed above the bud in- 
serted ; and upon the transverse secs 
tion through the bark: the other, 
which had no farther office- than 
that of securing the bud, was appli- 
ed in the usual way. As soon as the 
buds (which never fail under’ the 
preceding circumstances) had ate 
tached ‘themselves, the ’ ligatures 
last applied were taken off, but the 
others were suffered to remain. ‘The 
passage of the sap upwards was in 


consequence much obstructed, and 
the inserted buds began to vegetate 
strongly in July : and when these 
had om rded shoots about four ‘in- 
ches long, the remaining ligatures 
were taken off, to permit the. ier 
of sap, to “pass on; and the young 

iled ‘to the wall: Be 


shoots were na 





ing there properly exposed ogi 
| rahe ed Mpeaet wl, dnd "afford: 


Cs 
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ed blossoms in the succeeding spring : 
this would, I do not doubt, have af- 
forded fruit; but that, leaving my 
residence at Elton for this place, 
I removed my trees, and the whole 
of their blossomsin the. last spring 
proved, in consequence, equally 
abortive, 
EEE 
On the parts of Trees primarily impair- 
ed by age. Ina letter from T. A, 
night, F.R.S. to the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. K.B.P,R.S.— 
From the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London. 


In the. first communication I had 
the honour to address to you, (it wag 
in the year,1795), I stated the re- 
sult of, many, experiments op grafted 
trees, from which I inferred. that 
each yariety can be propagated with 
success, during a limited period only ; 
and, thatthe graft, or other detach- 
ed part of an old tree, or old varies 
ty, can never form that, which can 
with proptiety be called a young 
tree, 

I have subsequently endeavoured 
to ascertain which, amongst the va- 
rious organs that compose a, tree, 
fiyst, fails to execute its Office, and 
thus tends to bring on the incurable 
debility of, old age; and the. result 
of the experiments appears suffici- 
ently interesting, to induce me to 
communicate an account of them to 

rou. 

Whatever difference exists, be- 
tween the functions of animal and 
vegetable life, there is a very ob- 
vious analosy. between some of the 
organs of plants, and those, of ani- 
mals,; and, itdoes not appear very 
improbable, that the, eorrespandens 
organ, in each, may first fail to, ex- 
ecute. its office; ancl. satisfactory e- 
vidence of the imperfect. action of 
any. particular. organ can much 
moreeasily be. obtained in the vee 
getable, than in the animal world,— 
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Foratree may be Composed, 
art of the pa ond of. the cae 


parts of many others; and de 
fective, or efficient, Operation, of 
each organ, may thus be observa) 
with the greatest accuracy, By 
such observations cannot be made 
upon animals; because the 
tions necessary cannot be 

ed; and therefore, though Yhere 
would be much danger of error jn 
incautiously transferring the pheno. 
mena of one class of organized be. 
ings to another, I conceive that ey. 
periments on plants may be, in 
some cases, useful to the investigator 
of the animal economy. r may 
direct him in his pursvits, and pos, 
sibly facilitate his inquiries into the 
immediate causes of the decay of 
animal strength and life; and ona 
subject of so mucl» importance to 
mankind, no source of mformation 
should remain unexplored, and ty 
lights, however feeble, be iste 


garded, 
Naturalists, both of ancient and 
modern times, have considered the 


structure of plants, ax an_ inversion 
of that. of animals, and having con. 
pared the roots to the intestines, and 
the leaves to the lungs, of anim; 
and the analogy between the 

ble sap, and animal blood, is very 
close and obvious. The experimer 
also, of which I have at different pe 
riods communicated Peas rial 
supported by the facts pre 
aiabetatiiee ‘by other. naturalists, 
scarcely leave any reasona 
grounds of doubt, that thes jot 
trees circulates, as far a BaP 
parently necessary to, oF Com 
with, their state of existence ® 
growth. 7 re 


The roots of trees, parte 
those in coppices, which are FEN 
at, stated periods, continae 9 © 
to produce, and feed, a sucee®” 
of branches, that no expe 
were wanted to satisfy m % ot 
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defective action. of the root 
Ee eecanions the debility and 
jisenses of old varieties, of the ap- 
and pear tree; and indeed ex- 
e every Where shows, that a 
seedling stock dogs, vot give 
the character of youth ta.the insert- 
ed bed or graft. I, however, pro- 
cuted plants from cuttings of some 
very old, varieties of the apple, 
which readily emit roots;, and these 
the end-of two years were 
grafied, about two inches above the 
with a new and very luxu- 
riaat variety of the same species, 
These grafts grew very freely, and 
the roots themselves, at the end of 
four or five years, probably con- 
fined at least ten times as much 
albarnum, as they would have con- 
tained, had the trees remained un- 
grafied. The roots were also. free 
from every appearance of disease, 
or defect. . 
_ Some crab-stocks were at the same 
time grafted with the golden pip- 
pia, ina soil where the wood of that 
variety oe lived more than two 
years; and I again grafted the an- 
tial shoots of the goldén pippin, 
with cuttings of a voling and healthy 
crab-tree, soas'to include a portion 
of the wood ef the 
between the roots and branches of 
the native uncultivated species; or 
crab-tree ; atid in. this siteation it 
grew just as well as. the wood. of 
the stock aod branches. Some 
branches also of the golden pippin 
trees, which I mentioned in my for- 
het commanication of 1795, being 
much cankered, were cut off about 
@ foot above the junction of the 
‘to the stocks, and were regratt- 
be anew and healthy. variety, 
utsof the wood of the golden pip- 
Pit,in which were many cankered 
‘Pols, were thus placed between 
le newly-inserted grafts, and the 
‘$j and these parts have sub- 


witanly become perfectly free 
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from disease, and the wounds, pre- 
viously made by canker, have been 
wholly covered with new and heal. 
thy. bark. These facts, therefore, 
satisfied me, that the debility and 
diseases of old varieties of fruit of 
this species, did not originate in any 
defective action of the bark or al- 
burnum, either of the root, or of 
the stem and branches, and my at- 
tention was constantly directed to 
the leaf and succufent animal shoot. 
A few crab-stocks were grafted 
With cuttings of golden pippin, in 
a situation and Bt where I bad pre- 
viously ascertained that the wood 
of the golden pippin rarely remain- 
ed in health at the end of a second 
year; and, as soon as the annual 
shoots had acquired sufficient growth 
and firnmess, numerous buds of a 
new and Juxuriant. variety of apple, 
which had recently sprang from seed, 
were inserted in them. During the 
succeedivg winter the natiak We 
of the golden pipeip . Prangaes were 
destroyed, and those inserted. suf- 
fered alone to remain ; and as. soon 
as the leaves of these had. unfolded, 
and entered, on their office, every 

hid? im bap! 
symptom of debility and , disease 
disappeared in the bark and wood 
of the golden pippin ; and each con- 
tinued to perform, its office, just as 
well as the wood and bark of , the 
young seedling stocks conld have 
done under similar circumstances,— 

I made nearly the same experiments 
on the pear trée, and with the same 
result. ‘ nese: 

1 have endeavoured, in. several 
former communications, to prove that 
the sap of plants citculates throw; 
their leaves, as the blood of animals 
circulates through their langs; and 
I have not subsequently found any 
fuets, in the writings of other natu- 
ralists, dr in thy own expérihents, 
which militite against this conelii- 
sion. I have alsoo epics it 
ed trees, Of old and debilitat 
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rieties of fruit, became most diseased 
in rich ‘soils, and when grafted on 
stocks of the most ‘vigorous growth ; 
which’ has itidaced me to suspect, that 
in ‘such cases more food is collect- 
ed, and carried up into the plant, 
than its leaves can prepare and as- 
similate, and that the niatter thus 
collected, ‘which would ‘have ‘pro- 
moted the health and growth ina 
Vigorous variety, accumulates, and 
generates disease in the extremities 
of the branches aud annual shoots, 
whilst the lower part of the trunk 
and ‘roots remain, generally, ‘free 
from any apparent disease. [ am, 
therefore, much sen to to attribute 
the diseases and debility of old age 
in trées, to inability tq produce 
leaves, which can efficiently execute 
their ‘natural pffice; and to sdme 
consequent imperfection in ‘the Ccir- 
culating fluid. ‘It is true that the 
leaves are ‘annually réprodnced, and 
therefure, annually new: but there 
is, I conceive, a very essential diffe-- 
ence between the new ‘leaves of an 
old, abd of'ayoung variety : and ‘in 
support of this opinion, T shall ob- 
serve, that the external character of 
the leaf of the sathe variety at two, 
and at twenty years old, is very 
dissimilar ; and ‘it therefore appears 
not improbable, that further changes 
will have taken place at the end 
of two centuries*. go: 








*The leaf of a seedling apple or pear-tree, 
when the plint is very:young, is géeneral- 
ly almost wholly free frem the pubés- 
ence er down, which subsequently ap- 
pears on its under surface; and which 
Bonnet and M. Mirbel, have supposed tp 
increase its surface and powers. But I 
feel little disposed to adopt this hypothesis, 
having observed that the leaves of some 
new varieties of the apple, which have 
eprung from seeds of the Siberian ¢rab, 
have both surfaces nearly equally smooth ; 
and that these varieties grow faster, and 


bear heavier crops of very rich fruit, than 
any others, without being exhausted or 
injured. " : : 


Match, 
Tf these opinions ‘be well “fons. 
ed, ‘and ‘the ‘leavés of trées’ be ‘anh. 
logous to the ‘linys’of animals, 4s jt 
very improbable that ‘thie natural de, 
bility of ‘old age of trées and of a, 
fiimals, may originate from a ¥. 
milar source ?—This ‘is ‘a questi 7 
upon which I ‘am not by’airy ‘means 
prepared to give ‘an opinion: but 
1 believe ‘it will ‘very ‘Zenérally be 
admitted, that the ‘hunian ‘subjects 
best forriied for Jong life, when the 
chest is ‘best formed ‘to ‘permit ‘the 
hangs to move with enbh ‘dada 
I have also long and ‘attentively ob: 
seryed amongst our domesticated ‘. 
nimals, that those ‘individuals long. 
est retain their health and pre: 
and ‘best bear excessive labour and 
sufficient food, ‘in which the ‘ches 
is most deep'und capacious, propor. 
tionatély to the length of curtem 
the circulating fluid ‘has ‘to ran; 
and the same remark wil], I-'believe, 
be yenerally ‘found ‘applicable “to 
the haman species.) 
French Turnip; a variety of the Bras. 
sica Napus, or Rape. which hw 
long begn cultivated upon the com 
tinent; by. Mr. James Dickson, 
FLL.S, ViPAS. +8346 
Trans. Hart. Soc. vol. 


For above ‘twelve years, 1 hit 
seen this ‘plant bronght to: dur f 
ket in ‘Covent Garden, ‘bat onlyt 
one ‘persin, und I believe it TM 
been ‘chiefly ‘sold to ‘foreigne 
though; when ‘once bese will 
be a very ‘acceptable root in ‘most T 
amilies. A T cae more delicate in 
flavour than our comin ) 
‘aiid is'to be used tn the ‘Same® 
In'Getmany it enriches “afl thel 
soups, and ‘there is no necessity” 
cut’ away the outer skin, Or tT? 


ae 
3 














which is thinner than that of 


coinmon turnip, but only to seripe 
it. Stéwed' m gravy, % tome” 
inost excelent dish, and ‘bemg wa 
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sndof the shape of @ ‘cafrot, wlien 
mixed alternately with those roots 
a dish, it is very “Ornamental: 
following different receipts for 
dressmg them, are by an ‘emment 
french ‘cook: Bite 
«Take your roots, aor) wash them 
¢lean witha brash ; then ‘scrape 
em, cating ‘a thin Slice away fidth 
the top, and as much from the. bit. 
fomas will make them all oF equal 
gths: bail. them in water, witha 
salt, till they are tenders then 
it then inte a stew-pan, With a 
el of veal gravy, ‘two ted-spdon 
lsof lemon-pickle, one of muxh- 
room ketchup, a little mace, and 
salt; and let them just.simmer, but 
not boil, for a quarter of at hours 
thicken the gravy with flour and 
butter; and serve them up hot.” 
fake your roots, anil after pre- 
rand. boilitg them as before, 
put them hito a steWwJpin, with 4 
little water, working in as much 
flor ‘and butter as will make W as 
thick as cream; Tet them ‘sifnmer 
five minutes, then place the stew- 
pao near.the stove, to. keep hot 5 
just before you dish them, add two 
spoonsfull of . cream, mixed 
ith the ‘yok of ‘an-egg, and’a little 
mate beat very fine, Shaking the pan 
were fire ‘for ‘two OF! thee ‘iii- 
mies, but do mot let them boil: 
put-white gippets of French bread 
Tae dish.”” | 
, your fargest toots, icltan 
theiti a8 Before, ‘and cat them fi 
slices as thick as a crown-piece, thei 


fy them till they areof apale brown 


colour on both ‘sides : after which, 
Pit them into a stew-pan, With as 
Much water as will cover them, to 
“umer for ten minutes; then add 
‘large spoonfull of Madeira or Ceres 

, te same of browning, a few 
bhdes of niace shred, two tea spootis- 
fill of Yemon-pickle; thicken the 
Tiger wi 


th a little flour atid butter, 


q 
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atid serve them gp with toasted sip- 
pets round the dish.” 

«One great advantage attending 
the cultivation of this vegetable is, 
that it reais no tnanure whatever ; 
ong, Soil Mint, 4p soar Anal GRE, o8Pe> 
cially if sandy, suits ,it;, where it 
seldom: exceetls the size of one’s 
thumb or middle finger; in rich nia 
hured ‘earth it grows mich larger, 
but is hot sé sweet ‘or food Th qua- 
lity... The season for sowing, 
principal crop is any time from the 
middle of July to the end of A ‘ 
or even later in this country; w 
our frost seldom sets in before Christ- 
hias. ‘If the season sholild pidre 
diy, it Will Be necessary to water 
the beds rugolarly, till the plants 
have got three or four leaves, other- 
wise they will be destroyed 
fly; and this crop will supply the 
table till April. If waiited darmg 
the whole year, a little seed may be 
sown the hatter ¢nd of October, and 
these plants, if they. do fot miscar- 
ry, will be fit for use in April and 
May. . The last crop, may. be sown 
from .the middie of January.to the. 
middle of February, which will also 
come inthe end of May and June; 
but in July and Aagnst they will 
not be very good, and as that seasoh 
Of the ‘year there is an abundance 
of other vegetables, it is of less conse- 
quence : upon anorth border, however 
and in a sandy soil, it is possible to 
have them sweet and tender during 
the whole summer. 
_ ‘To save good seeds, you should in 
February, or.the. beginning of March, 
transplant some of the finest roots 
placing them ‘two feet asunder, and, 
keeping the ground repeatedly hoed ; 
when the seed-pods are formed, they 
should be guarded from birds with 
nets. As,s00n as they change co- 
Jour, cut the heads, and spread them 
to ry if the sun, after which beat 
out te 8 
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igs lay it up for usp, * 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATONS. 





HISTORY. 

‘An Historical Account of the Ancient 
Culdees of Iona, and of their Settlements 
in Scotland, England and Ireland; b 
John Jamieson, D.D.F.R.S, and F.A. 
£1 11s. 6d. 

The New Chronology, or Historian’s 
Companion, corrected to 1811; by The- 


mas Tegg, 5s, 6d. 

The tite of Bonaparte; to be publish- 
ed in Numbers, 1s. each. 

History of Spam; by John Bigland, 2 
vols, 8vo. £1 4s. boards. 

LAW, 

Observations on the Criminal Law of 

sg, vat by Sir Samuel Romilly, 2s. 6d. 

¢ Debztes during the Last Session of 
Parliament, upon the Bills for Abolishing 
the Punishment of Death, for Stealing to 
the afhount of Forty Shillings, &c. by Ba- 
sil Montague, esq. 5s. 

Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State 
Trials, 

MZDICINE, SURGERY. 

A Natural History of the Human Teeth, 
with a Treatise on their Diseases; by Jo- 
seph Murphy, 6s. 

Observations on the Diseases of the Reg 
tum, &c, by Thomas Copeland, 58. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES. 

Self.control, £1. Is. im Boards. 

Amatonda ; a Tale from the German of 
Auton Wall, 6s. 

The Shipwreck; or Memoirs of an 
Trish Officer and his Family ; in 3 vols. by 
"Theodore Edgeworth. 

MISCELLANTES. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of 
Literature ; by Thomas Green, esq. £1. 1s. 
boards 


Young Albert, the Roscius, Exhibiting 


2 Series of Characters from Shakespgare, 
&e. 8s. 

Moral Truths, and Studies of Nap 
History; by Mrs. Cockle, 7s. 

Letters from Mrs. Palmersten to her 
Daughter, incyleating Morality, 2d edj, 
tion, 15s. x 

A Popular Treatise on the Stractutt, 
Formation, and Management of Tetth, by 
John Fuller, Surgeon Dentist, 12mo. 6, 
with 6 4to engravings. ) 

A Winter in Paris; or Memoirs of M» 
dame De C****, written by herself. Com. 
prising a view pf the present state of s 
ciety and magners in that capigal, 3 vols, 
18s. 
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Agnes, the Indian Captive; a Poe i 
four Cantos ; by Rev. John Mitford, 7s, 
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tion, the History and Antiquities of the 
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from the Earliest Records ‘to the Pyevent 
Time; also a —_—t Survey of s 

taccompanied With ap 

pe Sat Plan of the Towa, 
veral other Plates. The work » 
comprised in about ei pages, printed 0 
a nite wove paper, witha new price 
to Subscribers, 5s. in boards, tate - 
on deliv of the book. 
names shall be printed. Subscriptions at 
received by the respective Booksellers 
Belfast, and by several Gentlemen af Bel. 
fast, Carrickfergus, and other towns of 
Ireland. : ee 
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FE have to congratulate the coun- 
try ou one instance of late, where 
the freedom of the press, assailed 
by an “ex officio” information, has 
sought and found effectual protection 
jn that asylum of the constitution 





the judicature of the people. 
gal decisions relative to 
and affairs of civil life, a peepee 
recurrence to precedent, D&M . 
nécessary, for the 65 ies 
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an uniformity in decision, by present- 
ing @ ready appeal to known, and 

ablished rule. The constaa- 
gy oF as we may term it, the con- 
uauity of the laws is thus preserved 
forthe general advantage. The se- 
curity of private rights is more assur- 
edly authenticated, and the integrity, 
ot the wholeness of the laws, is placed 
beyond the danger of capricious. or 
arbitrary. determinations, In all 
wel cases, the judge must. impart 
wo the jury the benefits of his expe- 
rience and erudition. They must 
be instructed by knowledge which 
is merely professional, the fruit of 
laborious research, and. a replete me- 
mory. The jury, without such as- 
sistance, would endanger the salu- 
tary consistency of the law, by cas 
wal and uncertain decisions, and, 
in reality, would injure their most 
valuable rights, -by their rashness 
or ignorance, — 

But in cases, such as those of li- 
bel, ajury is, in truth, the judicature 
appointed by the -constitution, to 
guard the rights of the people, and 
a free. press, the palladium of that 
constitution; in the same way that 
the judges, in. their. tribunal, are 
bouwl to maintain the uniformit 
ad consistency of the law. In suc 
tases, precedent and: Profession. are 
tetof such. importance to the: tribu- 
tabof the people, in the discharge 
of their constitutional. daty. ‘They 
have not occasion so much to consult 
the books, as to. consider what: lies 
before them, in daily lite,’ looking 
valyto present effects, and prospective 
tendencies, Of these they. are qua- 
lified to judge as well, at. least, as 

accounted learned in. the law, 
perhaps indeed better, by being.less 


lammelled in. professional habits, 
tnd-having less flexibility to.the in- 
of political power. It is: a» 

mmg the worst signs..of: the times, 
md one of the most. melancholy 
Of the. general: apathy, 
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when the juricature: of the people 
is easily daunted? by the dictum of a 
judge, whose authority gradually ae- 
cumulates, without a censtant vigi- 
lance on the part of juries, into pro+ 
fessional assumption, and theace 
into arbitrary determination. A se: 
lection from the people, at present, 
must bear the character, and partake 
of the qualities of the mass. 

Invoking the genius of Alfred, who 
established juries, crushed corrup- 
tion, and laid the fouudations of the 
British constitution, we should not 
hesitate to address juries, in the fol 
lowing terms: 

Recollect the nature of your office, 
the extent of its powers, the boun- 
dary of its duties. You are the tiv- 
ING cHaRTER of the public safety. 
The constitution, which you recal to 
our. memories, made you the grand 
barrier between the liberties of: the 
people, and the prerogative of the 
crown, You.are to check vivlence 
and partiality wherever found, You 
are to. be actuated, by no interested 
motives, influenced by no private 
ends, responsible to God and your 
country, to arbitrate equally and; ime 
partially between the king and the 


» people. 


You are chosen from the vicinage, 
that.an acquaintance with the. case, 
anil characters concerned; may 
produce perfect justice from, per- 
fect knowledge. Remember: that 
you are, also, ia the vicinage, 
nay the very contact of much 
passion and. prejudice. Youare. raise 


‘ed and placed apart. in the court-of 


justice, to elevate. your minds: also, 
above the foul aig-of party, and: to 
look down fromthe height. of a clear’ 
and serene judgment, and with the 
sympathies of humanity on the case 
set_before you, considering it, under 
all its relations of character, of times, 
and.of circumstances. ‘The. office of 
a jary in-perieds, when: men aod the 
times are.gut of temper, ought.avite 
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resemble the movement of a *blind 
machine, but they are, as men, to 
pause,and make those allowances for 
others, which, in similar. situations, 
they should wish made for themselves. 
Ask our consciences, how far 
the disdike of particular, political 
principles; how’ far the desire to 
put down a.party, how far the tem- 
r of the times, and how far other 
collateral and incidental circumstan- 
ces have tended to distort the judge- 
ment, and to make yourselves—a 
party. Separate, as you value your 
souls, separate all such circumstan- 
ces from your consideration, Look 
not throngh the aggravating and 
monster- making medium of polit® 
cal antipathies, for judges as you are 
of the present; the #urune will 
judge you. Let not the idea of 
keeping down what you suppose to 
be a dangerous faction, induce you 
to proceed from vague, generalyand 
indiscriminate condemnation of cer- 
tain principles to the condemnation 
of human beings, made and mould- 
ed, like yonrselves, witbout a calm, 
‘and impartial scrutiny of the whole 
character and conduct of the accus- 
ed. Look not only to the single 
act and expression, but to the’ con- 
text of the ‘man’s life, and. collect 
the inward, and invisible intention 
from a fair, we may say, his- 
torical comparison of the coincidence 
or disagreement, with the subject 
matter of accusation. Ask your- 
selves if you have not prejudg- 
ed.the case, and if this ‘sacret pres 
decision has not proceeded.on sen- 
timents of hatred -tounded,on some 
opinion foreign to the proper merits 
~ the question. You are. to give 
judgment on others,—judge your- 
gelves. f 
Your power is great—You are 
really ‘and. substantially. the judges 
of the whole cause—of. the. law.as 
well as of the fact. The. more aw- 


fal your respdnsibility. ‘Theaccused 
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are ta have “the judement of their 
peers, and to be wied by the law of 
the land.” You are to consider 
whether in. you, the people. will 
find their, peers; such as the 
and justice of the constitution wap. 
rant, andif- you find reason to. sug 
pectihat you are, not so perf 
the celta ol the people rt ai 
a season of party. prejutlice. and 
animosity, yew ought, on that ag 
count, to have a conscientious distrust 
of) yourselves, and: to. lean towards 
mercy, as in this instance, partaking 
of the nature of justice, = ray ot 
You.are to, judge by “ the law of 
the, land,’’ by which you are toun- 
derstand, as we conceive, notso muck 
the tenor of: this or that law, asthe 
general spirit, the universal. effets 
and, tendencies of the criminal, ju 
risprudeace. of, the country, which, 
rising. above the occasional) turbp- 
lence of the times, and the agitations 
of the day, is, or ought. to, be uni- 
form, permanent, and.impartial, 
You are not to humble the whole 
law of the land to particular laws 
of. rigorous tendency and. spitit— 
You arise out of the people, net a 
accessory’s of the executive power 


. but as the assertors and, vindicator 


of: fixed rules, unatiected. by. the 
inclinations. of this or, that admir 
nistration of: government. ate 
not. the agents. of a system ef coer- 
cien, but uninfluenced. by peron, 
time, or place, tegive the. dicinm of 
eternal justice, and: to temper. the 
gecasional severity of law,: by. the 
mild: principles of gouurak lege 


th a 
“in some such terms, do we think 
that juries ought ‘to be. addne 
sed, in a time like the present, whep 
we see many persons, but No rel 
tic, and when the worls0b' 
great man may be well appledie 
people of Great Britain, uae 
dem novo quodam morbe.civiles # 
riturs ut cum. omnes, €A, qu%* 
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gta improbent, anerantur, doleant 
verietds an re nulla sit, aperte que 
quentur, et yam clare semant, ta- 
mea médicina nulla efferatur, nec 
videnius, qui finis cedéntli, preter 
exitium futarus sit. Crore” 
The vecent verdiet of acquittal 
funeed by the jury ithe case 
ofthe Hunts, for a- sopposed :libel 
republlistied | in the ‘Examimer; will, 
werttast, operate: salutarily in ‘dis- 
coraging ‘attempts to bear hard on 
ile press, Lord’ Holland’s. motion 
woinferniations’ex officio, | though 
negarived for the present, will pros 
hibiy contribate ‘to lessen’ the 
mimber' of prosecutions, His for- 
tible observations, if they do not 
amendinent, at least caused 
imitation in a certain: quarter, and 
diseovered that the correction was 
felt Tf juries persist in’ maintait- 
ing their independence, the tibert 
Mf the press may yet be preserved. 
fatto save our freedom, and’ pre- 
verte our rights, the mass. of the 
people have an) ithportant part to 
act, A-virtuous few may fora sea- 
wn keep alive the spark of freedom, 
bit nd nation will, be Jong free, €x- 
teptthey cherish and-assert the qua- 
lieations of freemen. ‘Tas perry 
OPYHE PRESS, THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
WHES; AND A REPORMED. NEPRESEN- 
AMON OF THE PEOPLE are the essen- 
itl supports of freedom. Without 
hem, ‘the semblance of liberty only 
Wieft. To these must be added, a 
lage\portion of ‘pueiec seitr, to 
imate and inform the mass. Other- 
Wie, they avill dwindle into mere 
bins; Without efeacys - Public spi- 
Malonecan infuse life and vigour in- 


| tothe whole, and the continued ex- 


ettions of this vital principle, can 
mly preserve life inthe body, foreven a 
Mangein the manner of choosing re- 
Mésentatives, according to the most 
sprayed system of parliamentary re- 
Mm will otherwise be, ineffectual, 
The most beautiful theory will be 
MLPAST MaG, NO. XXXIL 
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onlyan’ Hlasorydream, “ the Bases 
less fabric Of a vision,” unless ‘prs 
Lie spixrr, Cherished: by the’ people 
at large, confer ’a reality, ‘afd’ -in- 
troduce practice.’ A people tégard- 
less of their own interests, ald stink 
liito'apat hy, can never be rescued from 
‘destruction, withott their own geirer- 
alexeitions. ‘The warning voite of 
disinterested patriotisin will be heard 
in vain, ‘and if the people at lrge 
will riot help themselves, their fall 
cannot be at'a great distance,’ 

How ditferetitly peculation is viewed, 
when compared with ° libel, miay ‘be 
seen by the sentence pronounced of 
Charles Duffin for deftatdiug’ the 
linen-board, He has been sentenced 
to ah imprisonment of only ‘three 
months. ‘Threé years, two years, 
and 18 monitlis are allotted to-panish 
men accused of libels. | Peeulators 
injire’'the people, and libels Affect 
the Zovetninent. How different’ is 
the scale of punishment. 

The clause introduced by the Jude 
Advotate’ into the mutiny-bill, al- 
lowing court-mMartials to commute the 
punishment of soldiers from lashing to 
imprisonment, will, we trust, lead at 
no distant period, to the total abolition 
of the former mode of punishment, 
The alteration is @ tacit céndem- 
nation: of the former practice, 
‘anil is, abstractedly cone lerad: a’ 
very commendable concession ‘tb 
popular feeling. “Yet for “some 
strong reinarks on this subject of 
piiishing by flozying, ‘Cobbett’ is 
how suffering imprisonment, and the 


‘proprietors Of the Examifier were 


ately proséctited, but thé jury pro. 
hounted their acquittal. Sinte their 
trial, stich is the anomaly’ of the | 
‘law, the proprietor of the Stamford 
News has been found guilty of ptb- 
lishing the same paper, fot which the 
others were acquitted. [tis fashionable 
to decrv exertions to remove abuses, 
as acts of faction aiid sedition. We 
bave iow af instdace of the goad ef 
u bh : ; yt: 


* 
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fectsof free remarks towards the re- 
moval of an abuse. Althongh Wm. 
Cobbett. remains in Newgate, sol- 
diers will be benefited by the atten- 
tion he has exeited.to their case. 
Wretched would be. the state of that 
country, tm which the people should 
become su sonk. in apathy, and pu- 
silanimity, thata few generous spi- 
rits would .not be found. nobly 
daring to speak truths at the risk of 
personal inconvenience, when the 
many are:so absorbed in selfish views 
as.to disregard the general welfare. 
To speak plainly, we fear, that with 
a very few, vixtuous exceptionsy such 
is nearly the degraded state of these 
countries. Iu such a crisis, the 
friends of freedom should not suffer 
the vietims of power to sink, for 
by a liberal support to the sufferers, 
they can best aid the freedom of the 
press. On this principle the sub- 
scription for Peter Finnerty was _re- 
commended in. the last retrospect. 
We vefer to the documents atthe 
close of this article, for the state of 
the subscription, aud if we are. to 
exiculate the seale of public spirnt, 
by the preseit amount of the sub- 
scription, Wwe regret to perceive that 
the graduation of the political ba- 
rometer is30 low. 

A strong instance of the good ef- 
fects of conciliation being exercis- 
ed towards all classes, is exenplified 
in the history ef Henry 1V, of France, 
justly entitled in some respects to the 
character of the Great, and his faith- 
tul minister the Duke of Sully. How 
unlike was their conduct, bottomed 
on the firm. principles of coneilia- 
tion and mild rule, to the narrow 
and timid views of modern states- 
men, Great minds grant. nobly ; 
but little minds do not become great 
by their elevation, and like “ pig- 
mies placed on pyramids,” they retain 
their original insignificance. They 
hever @baudon the minutia of office, 
or rule a nation by gaining their af- 
fections, Dafierent indeed would 
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have been the course of happj 
during the last fifty years, if the ta. 
ter principle had swayed the public 
counsels. But a narrow, selfish, un. 
enlightened policy prevailed ¢ firg 
producing a pitiful opposition tp 
popular feeling m the case of Wilkes, 
and in similar transactions of tha 
day ; then rousing the Americans» 
suceessful resistance, and in i 
all the miseries we are now ing, 
from an injudicious — interference 
in the affairs of France, anda ha 
tred to liberty. They still go onia 
this system of exclusion: and pet 
irritation, which lately dictated the 
letter from the Irish Secretary in re. 
lation to thé catholic committee, A 
wise policy would adopt cancilia- 
tion, and abstain from all it 
causes of quarrels, or advancing with 
affeeted vigour, and suddenly ie 
tracting with the levity of feeble 
il-weighed counsels. » es 


The catholics at a late aggregate 
meeting in Dublin, have agreed ip 
a warm and affectionate address to 
the Prince Regent, and appointed 
large deputation to present it to him. 
This meastre is clogged wih a &- 
cond address to be presented by the 
same comuiittee, praying oi 
into the eonduct of the Duke of Ri 
mond, and Secretary Pole, and lor 
theirdismissal from office. Inthesites- 
tion in which the Regent* retains 
the present ministry im office, wt 
as confidential servarits, peter 
as agents, for the king, Unuet 
probability of his recovery : 







t#ined, it s not to be expe 
the Prince can) act in a manner 
vebial to bis feelings im Temer 
the trish part of the administrale 
It does not appear prudent to har 
affered to him sucha dilemma, 
We cannot help noticing We” 
tended publication of a News? 
r,” by the title of “the YS" 
Rvediug Express,” whieh, 
prospectus, it is declared 
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mihentically Catholic, addressed, in 


especial manner, to caTHotic 
wand, and foretelling “ that the 
ing reserved destinies of good old 
@uholie dreland will, at. last, issue 
forth in mightiness to save the Em- 
pire, and in saving the Empire, to 
achieve, perhaps the deliverance of 
ihe christian world.” 

Now we feel much imelined to 

jon the propriety or expedi- 
ency of such a publication, inasmuch 
a we fear it will co-operate with 
the errors, the follies, and the crimes 
of past and present adininistration, 
in perpetuating a «distinctness; a 
separating instead of an associating 
witty; and a system of exclusion 
instead of assimilation. If protes- 
tant bigotry be desirous to drive 
downthe stakes of a new eats in Ire- 
nd, let not the Catholics be busied 
other side, in the very same em- 

ment; but rather approve their 
liberality and wish to anticipate 
complete emancipation, by mixing 
a much as possible with their pro- 
stant brethren ; and not fall back, 
of themselves, into a sullen and sts- 
pious seclusion. It is only from 
the timethey began to coalesce with 
heir fellow citizens, that they may 
date their deliverance from meutal 
bondage, the first and great step to 
that complete emancipation, which 
Wedesire from*our hearts, and in 
wr prayers to that God-whom we 
mutually adore. 

Far trom reproaching, we ho- 
nour them for their attachment 
0 their ancient, though not the 
West ancient mode of christianity. 

edo not stop to consider how far 
theit belief in the necessity of one 

fe religion (the* SEMPER Ea- 

0, fascinating, and fallacious 
words), is consistent with the know- 
of human nature, or practi 
Cable in its practice, But abstract- 
mas wedo all religious, conside- 
mtiuny in subjects purely political, 
WE Tequest them to keep as much 
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as possible their religion to them- 
selves, and they will get still faster 
forward in their pursuit of a due 
share of political power, We have 
the same right, and we think a 
better privilege to call it prorestaNnt 
Ireland, than they have to call it, 
exclusively, carsoutc Iveland, Le 
it be ever, and only known as 1risa- 
man’s Ireland and that will be w 
designation sufficiently descriptive, 
without throwiig over the whole 
country, any encroaching denomi- 
nation, or subdivision of  christi- 
anity. We neither wish for ex- 
clusive catholicism, nor for evelu- 
sive protestantism, either of which is, 
no doubt, ready and wilhng to 
disguise political domination un- 
der the pretext of a necessary religi- 
ous ascendancy ; and we deprecate 
a certain disposition we cannot help 
observing, of mixing and confound- 
ing politics with religion, a most 
deceitful aad dangerous propensity, 
which gradually leads to prosvlyt- 
ing, and from thence progressively 
to persecution. 

The following sentence, in. the 
latter part of it, has somewhat of 
this tendency, and we think might 
have been omitted, in the prospec- 
tus of a perivdical political publica- 
tion. * By the religious acceptation 


‘of the term Catholic, we mean the 


defence aud support to the very 
utmost of speech, and life, of the 
pure and rightful authorities, from 
whom the religious Catholicism of 
Ireland emanates, that is to say, 
lreiand, 
the only portion of European 
Christendom, in which those three 
illustrious, propositions concur; that, | 
to this day, it has neither va- 
ried its faith, nor been dislodged from 
its soil, nor silenced by the fraud or 
force of tyrants.” 

In short, we relish every thin 
that would inelude Irishmen of al 
persuasions in the constitation, but 
nothing of an exclusive, and ex¢lud- 
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tag nature or tendency, not even 
an exclusive Catholic News-paper, 
which may dissociate the minds of 
fellow citizens, by an uadue and 
untunely glorifying of 
ous persuasion, and the consequent 
unjust undervaluing of others, who 
belreve in the same God, and trust 
in t! vt salliC rece emer, Instead of 
a separative svstem, we wish for a 
consonunce of the protestant and 
catholic inthe cause of drisk eman- 
cipation, and instead of seclading 
self in exelusive publications, the 
Catholic Minp would be ninch be- 
nefitted by travel. By going abroad 
in Our commen country, HW would 
learn the value of other modes of 
faith, without undervaluing its own ; 
and by torming a just estimate of 
humen piature, prepare itsell for the 
modest, and moderate enjoyment of 
that emancipation which it now 
pursues with becoming ardour, but 
jhe possession of which would 
prove a vial of divine vengeance 
poured out upon the nation, if used 
at any future time, to set up cue 
political or religicus dowimancy za- 
stead of another, 

The Cathelies have had a leng ap- 
prenticeship of suffering from the im- 
provident aud 
past thines 


oue Fretigi- 


igh fous policy of 
and thus have been se- 
ve rely ies oned into th 
ahuses of 


uses, and 
liberty. Oi late years 
they have, however, been much in- 
debted to the liberality of protestant 
genius and |perature, andon many 
accounts, we thank tl ey should not 
cease, most caveiully, and unremit- 
tingly to cultivate this liberal tura 
ef aund, particularly ia Great) bri 
tuin, Where poison has been so long 
distilled into the pybiic earon the 
Catholic question. Lt is not for us to 
point outthe different means of ae- 
cowplishing this end, but we wall 
venture to suggest whether the ju- 


diciwous and well discriminated cis- 


tribution of MEDALLIONS, with devices 
and inscriptions elegantly expressive 
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Of CATHOLIC GRATITUDE tO ppopes. 
TANT LIBERSLITY, Pignt pot he a 
delicate, way of discharging a debt, 
notto be repaul by tliat sort of re. 
miuneration, which bakes both pare 
ties suspected oi selfish PU! poses, 
but more honourebiy ¢ on pensated by 
An adopuon ImtoO this ueWw ORE 
OF MENT, Instituted by and for the 
people. A subject of this kind 
would be well worthy of the con 
sileration of the Catholic commun. 
tee, or if such things must always 
be conceived, and brought forth in 
the midst of eating and drinking, 
we see na good reason, whi, at their 
next festive meeting, a EBMANCr 
Parton cies, shoud not be formed, 
bottomed on a broad r and more 
soiid basis, than that of the defunet 
Whie Club, where the Protestant 
and Catholic should sit alternately, 
apd a Catholic and Protestant chair 
man be elected su diet turn. What. 
ever tna be the fate oj this proposal, 
under the adiministiation of Mr. Pele, 
we do not hesitate co dissuade the Ca- 
thelics tram resting cntiely on their 
oun eflorts, whether literary or 0- 
therwise, in th 
business. If ever this business should 
become purely, and exciusively Ca 
tholic, Jet them depend upen our pro- 
phetie words, 2 will fai. It istrue 
ly a Protestant as well as a Catholic 
concern, and it is their duty to prove 
it such, by their cordiality, theirepen 
and generous confidence, and their 
unceasing endeavours to coneiliate 
every brauchof the protestant com 
munity either here, or in Great Bre 
tain. We, as protestants see no Fea 
son for not subseribing to what once 
was the Catholic motto. Pro Deo, 
Rege, et Patria Hibernia, anak 
mes.”” Sih 
A plan of systematic deception 
has long prevatied in the manner 
conducting the periodical pres 
Hence great caution is necessary ™ 
giving credit to the reports circulat- 
ed in the newspapers. Conducted 
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»3 they are at present, they are 
powertul engines in the hands of 
most of them being 
ether directly or indivectly under 
yndue influence. Some are directly 
ia the pay of the treasury, others 
more remotely, by being more espe- 
cially favoured +) ith the jnsertion of 
the proc lamations of government. 
Timidity influences, others, when 
hey see that every.exertion is used 
by severity of prosecution to ternfy 
those Who cannot be bought. W hen 
vatoward events can be no longer 
concealed, and they are at length 
wowed, they are ofien accompanied 
by aset off of some fallacious account, 
ramped up for the purpose of turn- 
ing ott public attention, Or raising 
filse hopes in another quarter. False- 
loods are fabricated at some princi- 
al workshop in London, er in cer- 
ain cases imported from the conti- 
nent, the manufacture of agents kept 
epecially for the purpose at, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Famburgh, &c. Hencewe have 
‘Le numerous letters from the armies, 
the absurd paragraphs in foreign 
ownals, the accounts of the starva- 
lion of the French in Portugal, and 
her tales of equal authentici- 
\y. The people are duped, and 
me lie succeeds another, Pro- 
Vineial papers give a ready currene 
cy to those unauthentic rumours, and 
‘race is run by the respective pro- 
itietors, who shall succeed best in 
eeurmg the largest share in tlfe fa- 
‘ours of government. One of the 
latest of those rameurs is the fre- 
Wently repeated story of a rupture 
‘tween Russia and France. 
Perhaps some ministers may 
'e so foolish as to have emissaries at 
Work to stir up another coutinental 
alition, Jt is not probable they 
Wil beable to succeed. Former ex- 
rience ma y deter the northern 
powers from. trying another fatal 
perment; but if such plans suc- 
ceed, and Alexandershould once more 


youve! rnment, 
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meet in hostile array the legions of 
France with the hordes of “Russia, 
there is no good ground to believe 
that the issue of another coalition 
would be different from the events 
of former ones; France would be 
further aggrandized, and Russia 
weakened, if not totally prostrated., 
But George Canning in a late 
speech, has given us a clue to un- 
ravel these crooked plans; “ The 
chances of war may do something 
for us !”’— Alas! thus have statesmen 
gone on from year to year, trusting 
to chances, which have in the end 
almost entirely turned against them, 
‘They have been unsuccessful and des- 
perate gamesters, doubling the stake, 
and still losers, Britain has through 
bad policy been eminently disap- 
pointed in her schemes, but proud 
under misfortunes and preserving, 
hauteur in adversity, she still ex- 
poses herself to ridicule by the arro- 
gance of her pretensions, and what 
was badly brooked in the plenitude 
of her power, is now still less like- 
ly to be patiently submitted to by 
nations, who view her as fallen from 
her high estate. Whether they are 
mistaken or not in their suppositions 
yet remains to be demonstrated by 
time, but if a wiser system 18 not 
speedily adopted, and if reform in 
all departments is longer neglected, 
the prospects are not promising. 
The negociations with the United 
States of America are interrupted, 
if not brokeu off by the departure of 
the American ambassador, who was 
ordered to returo, if certain condi- 
tions were not complied with, It is 
difficult to calculate how America 
will act, pressed as she is by the 
schemes and pretensions of the two 
great belligerent nations. If France 


without reserve give up her decrees, 
as far as America is concerned, the 
scde will probably preponderate 
in favour of France, against Britain, 
who refuses to rescind her orders . 
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in council, or give up the claim of 
enforcing fictitious blockades, or 
searching neutral vessels for British 
seamen. ‘The people of the Ameri- 
can States unwisely sutler themselves 
to be divided into parties, one in 
favour of France, and the other of 
England, and in their free govern- 
ment, a distraction of counsels is 
thus produced by the popular voice 
taking Opposite Galike 
some older governments, the rulers 
appear to be more enlightened than 
the people. They act so as to be 
neither of the French nor English 
party, but of a party purely Ameri- 
can, and with whom American in- 
terests havea decided preponderance, 
They are much perplexed to steer 
clear of the impositions of the ku- 
ropean nations, aud to hold up the 
balance of justice, between the con- 
tending parties at home. Theirs is 
a situation of great difliculty. 

Two millions* are this year voted 
for the support of the Portuguese ar- 
my. In former years ovly one mal- 
lion had been granted, in almost 


sides. 


* These two millions at the present price 
of bullion, it is said will cost an addition 
of £600,000 before they can be remitted 
to the continent. The agents of go- 
vernment are now purch; ising rather on 
lower terms, by buying guineas on the 
Change of Belfast, but this supply cannot 
last long. "The shock of = finances ts ad- 
vancing byhasty strides. ‘The bank- tokens 
ink ngl: ind are raised from Js. to 5s. 6d. The 
monied men show no dispotionto fund the 
whole amount of the exchequer-bills, as the 
chancellor proposed. ‘hus the loan al- 
ready enormously great, and which must 
be made on very disadvantageous ters, 
is likely to be further increased, while the 
bank of England now exceeds their issues 
at this period of fast year by an addition 
of notes amounting to #£2,000,000, al- 
though they have abridged their discounts 
to merchants. The discount on omnium, 
on the last loan, has increased to 7 and 74 
per cent. This isa bad omen for the success 
of borrowing, under such circumstances, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
raise money on very disadvantageuus terms. 
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every case, we have to meet jn. 
creased expences with diminished 
means, 

‘The war seems now turned from 
active exertion and fighting, iato 4 
contest between the bostile parties, 
of long suffering and patience, unde; 

various privations, Frederic used 

to say he made more conquests by 
his soldiers legs, than by their arms, 
The appeal seems now to be made 
to the stomach, and the trial js, 
which of the parties can best bear 
hunger. Indeed the martial war 
is now become merely a suppleiuent 
to the commercial war, and if it be 
practicable for Bonaparte, (of which 
there is great reason to doubt) to 
keep the whole European coast, as 
it were irox-bound, ayainst the en- 
trance of all articles of Kaglish ma 
mafactare, er colonial produce, fur 
a length of time, the temporary as 
sistance given by government will 
not prove essentially serviceable, ia 
the event, to the commercial jute 
rests. It will only alleviate their 
distress for a time without reaching 
the source of the evil. 

Indeed the great ditlerence be- 
tween our plans, and those of the 
enemy are, that his appear to be sys- 
tematic, and have a constant relation 
to a long future, while those of out 
Ininistry ave fortuitous, and desul- 
tory, depending y on the chapter of 
accidents, upon a successtul Ur 
trigaue in foreign courts, upon “ é& 

esting circumstances,” aud measures 
of the day, against a deep laid 
scheme of diverting the customary 
channels of commerce into a new 
direction, which certainly will re 
quire time to take efject, but on 
that very account, may become the 
more perduring. It really appeals 
that the war, as now carried ol, 
is made a mere. stalking hors, # 
niasque for the more eilectual pr 
secution of the plan for establishing 
European, upon the ruia of Britist 
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ade; and that the military part 
of the business is to use their lan- 
euage, only a “demonstration.” Lt is 
ike a false attack upon the Bastion, 
ghile measures are takento cut off 
the River, that gives a supply of wa- 
ter to the garrison, and inbabitants 
of the place. ‘The war upon the 
peninsula 18, whatever Lord Wel- 
lington may think, a mere plutf of 
powder, when compared to that 
internecine and international was 
of which we are speaking. Such 
paragraphs as the following appear 
tous more formidable than a park 
of artillery. “The produce of a 
duly on cotton woo! unported, goes 
toafund tor the payment of addi- 
tional bountics on the culture of 
cotton, indigo, and sugar within the 
French territory.” 

Whatever the ephemeron minis- 
termay say, with all the emphasis 
of office, on the firmly establish- 
el character of commercial Britain, 
history, or large experietice pro- 
caims, that commerce is a muta- 
ble and incenstant ground of natio- 
nal prosperity.  Histery with her 
telescope, speculates through whole 
tentories. A microscopical minister 
magnifies the present moment into 
wmething prodigious, nor can ex- 
tend bevond it, his spheage of vi- 
son, Foreign commerce, that de- 
pends on foreign consumption, must 
hang on the will, or, in other words, 
rest upon the merey of the consu- 
mers. Internal trade accumulates 
asteck of labour; in peace, hap- 
piness ; in war, defence. Commerce, 
without a due circulation of bene- 
lis throughout the mass of the peo- 
ple, produces snch partial accumu- 
‘alions of wealth, as begets an over- 
weening pride, and self-sutliciency ; 
a mpotent and vain-glorious de- 
we of great undertakings, the sti- 
mulation of an intoxicated brain, 


‘ 

: @vorrupted heart; and then, 
, fn the top heaviness begins to 
“ter, an astonishment arises, how 
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the centre of national stability could 
ever have been placed on a line 
that falls so far without the base. 

One of the rules of the Indian 
Vedam ts to distinguish between what 
is Jasting, and what is perishable. 
Surely to a retrospective eye, his- 
tory has shown awtul lessons, even 
in modern times, of the precarious- 
ness, and unsettled nature of ex- 
ternal trade, its fickle fortunes, its 
shifting splendors in the fate of the 
hhalan states, of Geneva, and Fle- 
rence, and Venice queen of the Ad- 
riatic; of the Hans towns, of Ant- 
werp, aad recentiv of —Tholland, 
To the prospective eye of the sa- 
gacious politician, who does nt 
bound his selfish calculations by the 
measurement of the lives at present 
in being, all the nations in the globe 
will aprear in the same hight, as a 
number of individuals in the same 
town, afew of which will for a sin- 
gle geveration, outstrip the rest in 
activity, extemt of trade, and pro- 
ductive returns, while perhaps one 
banking Behemoth appears to them 
all, the biggest born of earthly 
traders; yet pass but a few, short, 
fleeting years, the old merchants 
give place to new competitors, and 
monopoly, instead of being heaped 
up as a compost, is spread out as a 
manure, diffusing the means of 
happiness, while it’ scatters feriility. 

Where a genuine public spirit in- 
spires a country, no misfortune can 
bring on despondency. Where a 
commercial spirit is the vital spring 
and solely agitates and interests the 
whole mass of people; we naturally 
turn to the experience of history 
which exalts and enlarges the in- 
tellectual horizon, for instances of 
the migratory disposition of com- 
merce, and the precariousnes, and 
insecurity of its showy, but unsub- 
stantial independence, 

A very numerous mecting of the 
inhabitants of Westminister have 
voted an address to the Regent, 
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which, and the resolutions of the 
meeting are placed among the do- 
cuments. The address from the peo 
of Major Cartwright, is an energe- 
tic representation of the situation of 
the country, occasioned by the want 
of eform, and the overwhelming 
influence of the system of Borough 
Mongers, wading both the regal 
and the democratic parts of the 
constitution, 
eS EES (0 Bhs Choe GE'S) s RET Serre eae ate RECs 
THE writer of the remarks in 
some late retrospects, on the sub- 
ject of the Regtum Donum, has 
read the two letters by A. Z. and 
Simplex, published in this number, 
without any conviction being produc- 
ed on his niund, that his former asser- 
tions were erroneous. He is friend- 
ly to the principles of dissent of 
the Presbyterian church, and 
cerely wishes that this body may 
maintain its independence, but lie 
1S hostiletoa connexion, in any shape 
or degree, between ehurch and state. 
For obvious reasons, he dechnes to 
accept of A. Z.’s invitation to name 
instances of individual tergiversation 
amoung presbyterian ministers. The 
law of libel is often resorted to in 
the present day, and truth is ad- 
judged to be a libel: besides, he 
would consider that he acted un- 
justifiably, if in making observations 
on a general subject, he converted 
his remarks into personal satire. 
A. Z. admits that to be entitled to 
receive the Regium Donum, loyalty 
should be a condition, {t is 
well known what idea’ govern- 
ments attach to this word. By 
loyalty they mean obsequtousness 
to their measures. 
the remarks is willing to let the mat- 
ter at issue, go at once to the ver- 
dict of the country, without further 
remarks on his part, except to men- 
tion, that the hint of the thirteen 
or fourteen thousand pounds dis- 
tributed among presbyterian mini- 
ters not adding essentially to the 
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burdens of the public, reminds him 
of a storv he met with, MANY years 
A nomber of boys broke inty 
an orchard, and carried off the fry, 
of a clivtry-tree. One itt bey 
on being caught, pleaded that he 
mightas well, take a few as another, 
for all wonld have been carried ath, 
Thus it fares with the pablie, Pig 
higher placemen hke the bigger boys 
Carty ott the oreater pari, the tia 
strong take what they can snateh, 
but the peopie who are the right. 
ful owders, lose all the cherries, 


“avo. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT, 


Report from the Select Committee on the State $ 


Commercial Credit, laid before the Huse of 


Commons, 6th March, 1811. : 

The Select Committee appointed to en- 
quire ito the state of commercial credit, 
and who were directed to report the same 
as it should appear to them, together with 
their observations thereon from time to 
time, to the house, met, and examined a 
variety of witnesses; and have agreed 
upon the follawing report :—Your com. 
mittee directed its attention to three points; 
—First—The extert of the difficulties and 
embarrassments which are at present é1- 
perienced by the trading part of the cum- 
munity :—Second—The causes to which the 
same should be ascribed ;—and,—Thin— 
The exp&diency, with a view to the pre 
sent and future interests of the merchants 
and manufacturers, and of the public, 0! 
any assistance being afforded by patlie 
ment.—Your committee found, that me 
morials had been presented to his Maj 
ty’s treasury, towards the latter end of the 
last and the beginning of the present yew, 
stating the great embarrassments and dis 
tress which were felt amongst the m 
nufacturers in the cotton trade in Gla 
gow and Paisley, and their vicmity, aoe 
praying for public assttance; . 
same were confirmed by the represtal 
tion of a meeting held in the city of 
don, on the 12th of February, W sent 
a deputation to wait upon the © 
of the Exchequer, with a copy of the re- 
solutions adopted at that meeting: 
resolutions your committee have Gon 
in the appendix to this report 7 
committee found, by the evidence 
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gunesses Which they examined, that those 
aatements and representations were found- 
on fact.—It appeared to your commit- 
tee, that the principal part of the dis- 
tress which was complained of, had arisen 
out of great and extensive speculations, 
which commenced upon the opening of 
the South American markets i in the Brazils 
aid elsewhere, to the adventures of Eri- 
tshmerchants—Mr, Garden, the chair- 
nan of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacture at Glasgow, said—* That 
in Glasgow aud t he neighbourhood the dis- 
tress began among the manufacturing bo- 
dy of the peop le, and it has pressed more 
gverely upon them hitherto, than en any 
wher class. ‘lhat it beran about the 
month of October or beginning of Novem- 
‘The cause of it appeared to him 
w be this; ‘Lhat a set of merchants tn 
london, Liverpool, and Glasgow, con- 
civing that the markets of South Ameri- 
c would consume a yast quantity of our 
manufactures, entered into a project of 
very extensive exports to those countries, 
and to the West ladia Islands, chiefly in- 
tended for the Spanish Colonies; these ex- 
peditions not meeting a ready market, 
those exporters have not been able to pay 
the manufacturers, when the bills becaine 
due; these bills were therefore return- 
edupon the manufacturers, which created 
a great deal of distress—many of those 
houses that were the original cause of the 
tril are gone to bankruptcy lopg ago; but 
they have created this evil upon the ma- 
rulacturers of whom they purchased the 
gods; that the manufacturers have their 
roperty locked up in bankrupts’ estates ; 
that part of it will be lost no dgubt, but 
vetthat in the course of nine, twelve, or fif- 
teen months, a considerable part of the ca- 
pral will return to the manufacturers; but 
while they are seprived of it, they go on 
with the greatest d lifheulty; many of the 
weaker have been broken down. That the 
nanufacturers of goods who have capitals 
will feel great distress from this cause, and 
is that class of;people that it would be 
Cairable to retieve, because a little aid 
“WM government would enable them to 
* o with thei business, though on a 
Imited scale; but still they would be ena- 
bled to retain a certain proportion of their 
work people or labourers ; whereas, if they 
tno kind of relief, they must he bro- 
ten down also; and the labourers, with 
ut families s, must be left without means 
M tibsistence, ‘T hat this distress stil] pres- 
SLFasT MAG. NO. XXXII 
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ses very heavily upon them, the export 
merchants not being able to pay the manu- 
facturers, for the goods they have taken. 
‘That in the course of trade great quan- 
tities of goods from Scotland were seld 
by. agents in London; those agents gave a 
a temporary accommodation to the manus 
facturer, but nothing more; whea the 
merchants could not pay those bills which 
they bad given for gouds, the bills went 
back uy; pon the manufacturers.—That there 
is this chain of connection between the ma- 
nufacturing body and the upper classes of 
merchants, the banks in Scotland having r 
discounted or advanced mone y upon those 
bills of the merchants for the manufac- 
turers; those bills having gone back, the 
manufacturers are not able to take them 
up; the capitals of the banks are there- 
fore taxen up also, and they are nor 
able to give ‘the regular accommodation 
which they had been used to do to their 
customers, In this situation of things, too, 
a want of confidence arises in the banks 
themselves, when they see people break- 
ing down around them, they become 
timid and afraid of transacting any busi- 
ness; a want of confidence on ‘the part of 
the banks naturally creates distress among 
the upper classes of merchants, who are 
thus deprived of the usual accommodation 
or means of negociation; that therefore 
persons who are possessed of solid pro- 
perty have not the same means of obtain- 
ing credit that they usually have had, and 
very far from it—this want of confidence 
in the banks makes them distrustful of e- 
very body, and the merchants have felt 
great inconvenience in consequence, ‘The 
witness said, he understands that some of 
the banks at Glasgow and in that neighbour- 
heod do little business, they will rather 
accumulate their capital, and wait the re- 
sult of the present situation of things; this 
want of confidence creates general distress 
among very respectable merchants.—That 
the intercourse of credit among the mer- 
chants themselves, was much broken down 
by means of these circumstances, even 
where the merchants are solvent—'That 
there is considerable injury to the manu- 
facturer, from being obliged to stop his 
work; his machinery gets out of order, 
his workmen get dispersed through the 
country, and he caanot collect them again, 
but at considerable trouble and expense; 
and when it is understuod that his busi- 
ness is stopped, he loses his custom, and 
when he beginsagein, ic is almyst the 
i 
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same as beginning a new business; it is 
therefore extremely important that the ma- 
nufacturer should go on, though on a li- 
mited scale.—That in his opinion the de- 
mand would inagreat measure come round 
to them again; that the home trade and 
some other markets are still open to them ; 
that he has always seen in his experience 
of 30 years, that a glut in a market is fol- 
lowed by a brisk demand; for no person 
will supply the markets or adventure at all 
when they are overstocked; hence the 
market becomes exhausted, and of course 
avery good demand arises afierwards.— 
The markets of South America and the 
West India Islands are overstocked at pre- 
sent, but they will naturally come round, 
and the home trade aiways takes off a cer- 
tain quantity, so that he had no doubt in 
six or twelve months this increased demand 
will do more than take off what is on 
hand now, or what will be manufactured 
in the mean time, which will be a very 
limited quantity indeed—That if there 
was no particular glut in the market, from 
the time of the shipping of the goods, till 
the payment could be commanded in this 
country, he should conceive would be 
twelve or fifteen months; it may in some 
instances be sooner, but, generally speak- 
ing, he should conceive about that time, 
In some instances payments have been 
much quicker, perhaps by the return of 
the same ship; and he mentioned that 
there have even been instances of ships 
returning within four or five monoths.— 
The usual date of bills given by the mer- 
chant to the manufacturers is six or nine 
months, but in some cases it may be ex- 
tended to twelve months; in cases where 
the goods are sold by an agent in London, 
that agent interposes his credit, and gives 
an accommodation to the manufacturer 
sooner, if he requires it, taking his chance 
of payment from the merchant.—That the 
distresses were immediately and in the first 
instance occasioned by the want of pay- 
ment for those that were vended; but at 
the same time the want of a market is 
certainly a part of the cause, “he mar- 
kets of South America having been for a 
time overstocked, there is no great demand 
at present ; and even though there were a 
demand, in the present situation of things 
with the want of confidence and the want 
of credit, it would be difficult for the ma- 
nufacturers to know to whom to sell with 
safety; that is chiefly occasioned by the 
want of payments for the goods sold: that 
will in some measure come round in the 
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course of twelve months, and then the ma. 
nufacturer will have his own capital again 
— That there has been a very consider, 
able supply of this sort of manufactures 
sent to the peninsula, which was in a great 
measure with a view to their being sen 
to the Spanish colonies ; that the same fal. 
lure of payment happened in some degree 
in respect of those goods, as those sem 
to South America; that one considerable 
house in London connected with this trade 
which stopped or made a pause within the 


last two or three weeks, had sent a great 


quantity to Cadiz; and they informed 
the witness, that the last account they had 
was, that the goods would ail be sold jn 
this andthe next month, by which mean 
they should be able to make a handsome 
dividend to their creditors; but their bills 
having gone back on the manufacturers, 
they are depressed in the mean time— 
"That there had been a great fall in the 
price of the manufacture; that when he 
left Glasgow, there were some articles of 
manufacture which had fallen perhaps 40 
or 50 per cent.; but he understands from 
communications since that, the fall is grea 
ter, because the distress is become mere 
general.—With respect to the failures that 
had happened, there are several houses 
which will probably pay very large divi- 
dends ; and indeed there are several of the 
houses in Glasgow that he alludes to which 
stopped payment, have undertaken to pay 
their creditors in full, in a certain time; 
one who had more than £200,000 of bil's 
out, has undertaken to pay his creditors 
in 3,.4, 8, 12, and 16 months, and pre- 


bably he will do it; but in the mean time,’ 


the manufacturers cannot command a shi- 
ling of this money; that the failure of 
those houses, before he left Glasgow, had 
amounted to from one to two millions; 
one house (the same to which the witnes 
alluded before) has failed siuce that time 
for £519,000, they have undertaken to 
pay in full_—That the failures of the er- 
port houses certainly arose from their he 
ving gone greatly beyond their capital, 
having exported goods to a far greater & 
tent; but he understood many of thow 
houses were not without capital, andsome 
even. had large capital, but being 

pointed. in. the markets, it was 


that they could not make their returss 
80 quickly as their bills became dve— 
there are houses of that description @ 
verpool, and some in Glasgow. r 
Being asked, as to the. 
failures on the present occasion, asco 
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with those in 1793; he said, “ The 
portion of failures will be always some- 
thing 1m proportion to the extent of the 
rade, (which has increased wonderfully 
gace 1793) ; and of course the failures now 
we toa much larger amount than they 
were at that period.”—Your committee 
having given this full extract from the evi- 
denceof Mr. Garden, have to state, that 
it was in general confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Messrs. I. and R. Mackerel, and 
Mr.Henry Fulton,muslin-manafacturers at 
Paisley; and that evidence iu a great de- 
gree toa similar import was given to the 
committee by Sir Robert Peel, With re- 
d tothe state of the manufactures in 
Lancashire, he stated, that the price of 
shad fallen 40, 50, and in some in- 
stances 60 per cent.: that the greatest 
manufacturers bad been obliged to reduce 
the quantity of their work by one third, 
others one-half, and others again had been 
obliged to discharge their workmen alto- 
gether; and that even those which were 
continued in employment, were continued 
ata very reduced rate of wages, amount- 
ing to not more than one half of their 
ordinary payment—that under these cir- 
cumstances great distress was felt amongst 
the workmen ; and. though there had not 
been any failures among the more con- 
siderable and best established houses of ma- 
nufacture in Lancasture, yet that great dis- 
tressand envbarrassment must already be felt 
by many, and that some parliamentary as- 
astance would be of most essential advan- 
tage.—Your committee think it right to re- 
fer to the returns of theexport of the cotton 
manufacturers m the following years, to 
show the state and progress of the trade 
mthis article of manufacture, up to the 
period when this distress began to be so 
wrongly felt. The official value of cotton 
Manufactures exported from Great Britain, 
athe year ending 5th January, 1808, was 
49,846,889 ; inthe year ending 5th January 
1909, 12,835,S03/. in the year ending Sth 
Jauary, 1810, was 18,616,723/. and_ in 
the three quarters ending 10th October, 
1810, 12,761,136/—It appeared to your 
committee, that there had been no want 
fa disposition on the part of the banks 
in Scotland to give their accommodation ; 
that they had liberal applied it as far as 
Was possible ; but that it was impossible 
they could continue their aid, as they had 
capital already locked up in an im- 
mense number of bills, the payment of 
was suspended.—Your committee 
found, that great distress was felt in a 
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quarter which was much connected with 
this trade, namely, amongst the importers 
of produce from the foreign West India 
islands, and from South America,—That 
great parts of the returns for the manu- 
factures which were exported to those 
parts of the world, came home in sugars 
and coffee; which not being entitled to 
sale inthe home market, there were no 
immediate means of realizing their value. 
+-These representations of the distress 
experienced in the trade of the cotton 
manufacturer and exporter, and from the 
want of market for foreign colonial pro- 
duce, were also confirmed by respectable 
merchants and traders in London ; who 
also stated, that the embarrassments were 
felt on other branches of trade, not con- 
nected with foreign commerce or colonial 
produce.—It also appeared to your com- 
mittee, that one cause which might be 
considered as connected with and as at 
present aggravating the existing distress, 
was the extent to which the system of 
warehousing the goods of foreigners as 
well as native merchants, for exportation 
had been carried. On this point, the 
committeé refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Cock, commercial and public agent for 
the corporation of Liverpool, and general 
agent tothe merchants of the town ; who 
informed the committee that,—* Since 
the opening of the West India and Lon- 
don decks, Great Britain has under the 
provisions of the warehousing acts, be- 
come a free port, into which foreign goods 
of almost every ‘description may be 
brought and safely deposited, and from 
whence they may be exported again with- 
eut payment of importation duties. This 
country possessing peculiar advantages for 
foreign commerce, tlie consequence of 
such facility to introduce goods from all 
parts of the world has been, that the mer- 
chants of other countries, whether neu- 
trals, enemies or allies, have been eager to 
avail themselves of gsi opportunity of 
sending their goods hither. From Spain 
(for instance) such goods as have not 
been imported on British account, the 
Spanish merchants have been anxious to 
send here for safety and for sale—the 
same remark applies to Portugal; in fact 
we are now, the exporters of Portugal 
wines to that country—while importa- 
tions from Europe, not the result of a de- 
mand for them, have thus been occasioned, 
the markets of Sout. America, both 
Portuguese and Spanish, have been thrown 
open to us, and the greater part ef the 
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‘ 
immiense prodactions of these places (from 
which formerly we received burilittle pro- 
perty direct except bullion) now cémes to 
fill the warehouses, and for a time to ex- 
haust the capitals of the merchants of 
this country. Our conquests also have 
had the same tendency: in addition to 
the produce of the old British Colonies, 
we now receive that of Martimique, Gua- 
duloupe, St. Cruz, St. Thomas’, &c. 
the gtcatest part of the produce of St. 
Domingo also now comes here. From 
Furope, the importations from places 
from whichthe British flag is excluded, 
have been imimense—these causes co- 
operating ata period when the situation 
ofthe United States has prevented their 
shins from introducing into Europe that 
large proportion of West India and South 
America productions of which they would 
have been the ecarrters, the effects have 
been more sensibly felt by our merchants.” 
—Your committee, upon the whole, think 
themse!ves justified in stating, that the 
embarrassménts and distresses at ‘present 
experienced are of an extensive nature ; 
and though they. are most severely felt 
Amongst the manufacturers and merchants 
in those trades which have been more par- 
ticularly specified, yet, that they are also 
felt ina considerable decree in some other 
branches of trade ; but they have the sa- 
tisfiction of stating, that frem the evt- 
cence of a very extensive and experienced 
merchant, it @oes not appear that they 
are felt in the woollen trode, to such an 
extent as would ac all justify a call upon 
Parliament for any exiraordinary relicf.— 
That your committce aye warranted in 
staiing, that there agypeared a general 
concurrence of oprmen amongst those of 
the witnesses who were examined, as to 
the expediency of affording parlamen- 
tary relief in the manner in which it was 
afforded by the issue of Exchequer Bills 
in the year 1793, although there was some 
éifference as to the extent of benefit which 
might be expected to be derived from 
such relief. And your committee state it 
to be their decided opinion, that although 
there are many circumstances at the 
present tme affecting the state of trade 
and commercial credit, which make a great 
ciference between the present period and 
thatof the year 1793 ; yet the distress is 
ef such a nature and extent, as to’ ‘mke 
such parliamentary relief highly exy* ‘vent 
and necessary ; and that it promists ‘be 
productive of extensive and importany be- 
nefit; that although in may cases such 
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; it may be 
applied, from great losses arising from the 
state of circumstances ; yet by afford 
them time gradually to contract their 
Operations, to call in their means, t» 
with-hold from innmediate salearticles which 
at present can fetch only most ruinoy 
prices, and to keep up the employment oj 
their machinery and their workmen 
though upon a very reduced and limited 
scale; it will divide and spread the pres 
sure of this distress over a larger space of 
time, and enable them to meet it with con 
sequences less ruinous to themselves, and 
less destructive to the interests of the 
community.—That your committee re 
ferred to the manner in which relief was 
afforded in the vear 1793, and have found 
that the provisions of that measure which, 
as appears by the report of the commis 
sioners appointed on that occasion, was 
attended with the happiest effects, and the 
most complete success, are embodied in 
the Act 33 Geo. HE. cap. 29, and the 
committee are of opinion, that similar pro- 
visions should be adopted with regard tothe 
relief at present preposed; that the amount 
of exchequer bills to be issued should net 
be Jess, nor would the committee re- 
commend that it should be more thar 
£6 ,000,000, and that, considermg the pro- 
bauble date of the returns of trade from 
Scuth America, a greater interval should 
be given for repayment thin was. allowed 
in 1793, the committee being of opinion, 
that the time for payment of the int 
quarter’s instalment should tot be earlier 
than the middle of January next, and that 
the remainder of the sum advanced should 
be required to be repaid by three ey 
payments, from three months to thre 
months, so that the. whole should be dis 
charged in nine months from the paymem 
of such first instalment. 
oo 
WESTMINSTER MEETING. 
TO THE PRINCE REGENT: 

THE DUTIFUL ADDRESS OF THE worst 

HOLDERS OF THE CITY AND LIBERTIES 

OF WESTMINSTER. 
Mey is please your Royal Highness f 

Sincerely attatched to your person, ” 
the present occasion will be evinced, ? 
with a lively sensibility we participate” 
the sorrow your Royal Highness most fee! 
for the cause of your having been’ 
to your present situation, 
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Dut we trust that, by taking on you 
gmation’s cares, demanding as they now 
do,anundivided mind, the private griefs 
gf your Royal Higtiness mast be less pain- 
fully felt. 

it has been, Sir, with extreme dissa- 
tisfaction that we have contemplated those 
jabiual suspensions of the royal authori- 
tr, feame of which have been but recently 
brought to light, that have been so dero- 
glory to your Royal Highness, and are 
ig their nature so portentous: but we 
trust, that a repetition of such suspensions, 
which we know not how to distinguish 
fromusurpations, will be rendered imprac- 


ticable. “ a 
Independent of these constitutional! pro- 


reedings, there had been much cause of 


complaint, if notof suspicion, in the ob- 
uacle interposed by ministers for pre- 
renting the accustomed access of the sub- 
ect to their sovereign : wherefore, Sir, 
innow beliolding your Royal Highness Re 
ent of the kingcaom, we are inspired with 
a cheering. hope; because his Majesty, 
sould his health be happily restored, will 
wuredly, through the fatthful report of 
rour Royal Highness, learn the true con- 
dition Of bis kingdom, and the real 
wotiments of his loyal aud aggrieved peo- 
pit. 

ln habitual suspensions of the Regal 
Functions, it is not a mere token we dis- 
cover whence to infer the existence of evil, 
ln breaches of the constitution so flagraut 
wedo not witeess mere slight mdicaiions 
of something wrong; but they are so 
many proois that a borough factton, tramp- 
logon the rights of crown and people, 
tmmphant reigns. In the example now 
fresh in al! our minds, the indignant na- 
won hath seen, in full display, that fac+ 
ton's odious pretensions and your Royal 
Highness has been made sensible of its de- 
tested power. 

Thirty years ago it was declared by Sir 
George Saville, in his place im-parliament, 
that the commons house was no more a 
mpresentation of the people of this king- 
‘om, than it was of the people of France. 

The seats in that house, both for close 
ind for open boroughs, are notoriously mar- 

table. One of them as we’are credibl 
ormed, was once bought by a ae 4 
king's mistress, for her English correspon- 

+Mtme of war; andit stands on re- 
tord, that at another time those seats were 
purchased wholesale by the Nabob of Ar- 
“yfor his intriguing agents. None then, 
Sc, can assure us, that at this day a whole 
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troop in the pay of a Napoleon may not 
sit and vot¢ in that house. 

The inveceracy of this diseas¢ was made 
manifest to the whole world, when, in the’ 
case Of Mr. Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh, 
and the present minister, Mr. Perceval, 
all accused of traflicking im those seats, 
not Only no punishment ensued, but the 
trafic was vindicated, and for this extra- 
ordinary reason, that it was become as no- 
torious as the sun at noon-day. 

Here, Sir, is the cancer of the state. 
With a house of commons rapidly be 
coming, by the virulence of this” pest, 
a mere mass of corruption, death must 
ensue, uniess the cancer to its last fibre 
he eradicated, and free parliaments res- 
tored, 

For such a_ restoration, your Royal 
Highness must perceive that no talent, no 
wisdom, no virtue in ministers, can be- 
come a substitute, 

Proud and light men have, indecd, in 
all ages, pretended to such a skill; puf- 
fed up with a conceit of their own syih- 
ciency, they have heen abundanuy ready 
to dispense with the constitution, But dis! 
not all history proclaim the absurdity of 
such pretentions, that absurdity nmst, to 
every reasoning mind, be self-evident. 

‘the nature of the nefarious sys- 
tem of goverament which hath grown 
with the growth, and strengthened wiyh 
the strength of the boreugh faction, Js 
aeceriained to us by bong and calanu- 
tous experience. Its root is tyranny, its 
fruit is rum. It scourged America into 
resistance: Ireland it tortured into rebej- 
lion. It disinherited, your Royal High- 
ness of many and flourishing states ; and 
the numerous seamen of those states it a- 
lienated from the English navy, 

It was this system of goverament which 
peopled our prisons with innocent pes 
sons, for the malignant prosecution ef 
whom ministers took shelter under a bill 
of indemnity, passed by themselves and 
their abettors. 

It is this system of government which 
hath pauperized more than a million of our 
English fellow subjects, and which daily 
augments their number. 

it is this system of goverament that 
coversour ance free land witl) bastiles and 
Barracks ; that brands the millions of Eng- 
lish as cowards, needing foreign sealdiers 
for defenders; and that brings back upon 
us the doctrines and the cruelties of the star 
chamber. 

‘Libis system of government, by, a blind 
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infatuation, confers on French and other 
foreign Roman Catholic officers what it 
offensively refuses to native frish, filling 
the hearts of the Irish millions With indigna- 
tion and resentment :—combustible pas- 
sions which, so pent up, cannet without 
terror be contemplated. 

This system of government, hath in the 
end, demonstrated the wickedness, and ex- 
posed the folly of those, who, to tear 
from the peopleall hope of a just Reform 
forced them to an unjust war: For, 
after hundreds of millions have been 
insanely squandered, after rivers of blood 
have been inhumanly shed, after the nation, 
foiled and disgraced, has been reduced to 
a forlorn hope—after all this has been 
brought on us by corrupt, short-sighted, and 
tyrannical men, for putting down and 
treading under foot parliamentary reform ; 
it is at length seen, that in this Reform, 
and inthis Reform alone, national salva- 
tion can be found. 

During the machinations for fettering 
your Royal Highness, and bringing you 
under the galling yoke, you must, Sir, have 
noticed the faction’s base ingratitude to 
the King your father, for whom, with the 
deepest hypocrisy, they affect the greatest 
devotion. That system of government 
which has been our bane+that system of 
government which had its origin in the 
worst corruptions, and the most trea- 
cherous counsels of ill-advisers, they made 
noscruple to call the King’s own system of 
government. 

There is no view, Sir, of the nation’s 
affairs, but must impress on your Royal 
Highness a conviction of the pernicious 
consequences of a system of government 
founded on a house of commons in which 
the people are not represented. 

Wherefore, the subject which, above all 
ethers, for its paramount importance, we 
are anxions to rivet on your thoughts, is 
that which your Royal Highness has 
found to be uppermost in eur own—Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

It being our confident hope that the pre- 
sent session will not pass away without 2 
renewal of parliamentary efforts in that 
cause, we believe, Sir, that a public know- 
ledge of an earnest desire on the part of 
your Royal Highness for the success of 
those efforts, would assuredly cause their 
early triumph. 

Convinced indeed we are, that when- 
ever the Crown and the Subject, for mu- 
tual self-preservation, shall make common 
causé in pursuit of this indispensible obs- 
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ject, the odious, the intolerable usyrpag 
of the borough faction, smitten the 
united rays of the law, the constitution, 
the throne, and the nation, must, like 
noxious exhalation, melt in air, and disap. 
pear. 

Against all counsel for protecting or for. 
tifving the borough faction, who are ho. 
stile to your every interest, we trust your 
Royal Highness will be on your 
Ours, Sir, were we entitled to offer it 
would be counsel of another complexion: 
as will be that of all those loyal we 
faithful advisers, whose desire it is that 
your Royal Highness should escape the 
toils of the wicked, that you may not be 
unconstitutionally shackled, and’ made to 
appear the patron of a faction, instead of 
standing free, dignified, independent, 
and illustrious at the head of the nation, 

Once, Sir, identified with the borough 
faction, farewell to greatness! Think, 
Sir, of a prince of Asturias and a Godoy! 
Surrounded by the toils of that traitor, the 
unhappy Prince beeame instrumental in 
undermming his own reversionary throne, 
and accelerating the downfall of the king. 
dom of his inheritance. in the borough 
faction, Siry behold an army of Godoys! 

It is this faetion, Sir, ostentatious of its 
usurped dominion, which, for several 
months together, you have now a second 
time seen carrying on government over the 
English nation, without either a King ora 
Kegent; thus striking in public opimonat 
the utility of the Kingly office ; thus striv- 
ing to deepen the root of their own usur 
pation, and to accustom the people to the 
most extravagant exercise of their hateful 
power. 

Wherefore, Sir, we repeat, that it is 2 
faction which alike trarsples on the righ 
of Crown and People. All but the name 
of King this insolent faction hath usurped. 
Nay, Sir, with a King’s authority itis not 
content: the faction aims at nothing short 
of being despotic. : 

When, therefore, your Royal Highnes 
with us shall be convinced, that the usurp 
ed authority of the faction is utterly i» 
compatible with “the safety, honour, and 
dignity of his Majesty, an the welfare of 
his people,” whieh, as Regent,“ you have 
sworn you will in - things, to the utmos 
ef your power and abiity, , 
pall se Ab yon conviction in the mind of 
your Royal Highness will be to us a.source 
of the most animating hope, and # presage 
of recovered Rights and Liperties. hat 

Were it not, Sir, a law of nature, 
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sone can taste the god-like pleasure reserv- 
ej to the patriot saviour, who hath not 
frat acutely felt the pain of contemplating 
blic wrongs and calamites, the citizens 
of Westminster would have to regret, that 
the wrongs and calamities of their country 
should have made the principal theme of 
this their first salutation of your Royal 
Highness, in the character of Regent. 


But having not failed to dwell also with 
emphasis on that Reform, which is the sole 
remedy for the nation’s political evils, they 
trust they have given the best proof of 
their anxiety that the blessings of a 

reful people should await your Royal 
Highness ; and that by all posterity your 
name should be venerated as long as hu- 
man records shall endure. 


kis thus, Sir, the Citizens of Westmin- 
er give you their pledge, that, in all 
your exertions for saving the State, they, 
with life and fortune, are determiued to 
sand by your Royal Highness. 


The following Resolutions were then 
proposed, and unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That this Meeting think it 
right to make it known to the Prince Re- 
ctnt their sentiments on public affairs 
particularly on the absolute ne¢essity of a 
Parliamentary Reform, not only for his 
Royal Highness’s own consideration, but 
inahope also, that, in case of surrender- 
ig his charge, he may report the same to 
his Majesty’s evil Counsellors ; having, for 
many years past, deprived the people of 
this realm of access to the.throne. 

Resolved, That this Meeting approve 
and adopt the Address which has been now 
read... . ; 
Resolved, That the High Bailiff, toge- 
gether with Sir Francis Burdett, our Re- 
presentative, are requested to present to 
the Prince Regent the dutiful Address of 
this Meeting. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Elec- 


tors of Westminster are due, and- are’ 


hereby given, to their faithful Representa- 
uve, Sir Francis Burdett, for his unquali- 
denial of an assertion made in Decem- 
ber last, “That the Lords Spiritual and 
emporal and Commons of Great Britain 
aid Ireland, do lawfully, freely, and fully 
epresent all the Estates of the People 
s Realm.” contrary to notorious fact 

“a fact, and a wrong, of which the peo- 
of this Realm have so long and so con- 
mantly complained, but unfortunately 

redress, 
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SUBSCRIPTION IN IRELAND TO INDEMNIFY 
PETER FINNERTY. 


Information was conveyed to Peter 
Finnerty, that a subscription had beea 
opened in the North of Ireland, *He thus 
writes in reply :— 

DEAR SIR, 


Your kind letter has reached me, I am, 

I assure you, highly gratified to find that 
my conduet is honoured by the approba- 
tion of men of such sentiments. My ex- 
ertions were such asI thought due to my 
cause, my country, and my charac- 
ter; and I had resolved so to act what- 
ever consequences might follow. The 
consequences that have tollowed are severe 
enough to gratify malignity itselt, The 
place in which | am allowed the oppor- 
tunity of sleeping, is wretched, and the 
spirit of oppressioa extends to such mi- 
nutiw, that I really cannot help smiling 
at the impotent malice which institutes 
such arrangements. ‘They shall gain no- 
d to lose nothing 

by such a system. They may injure my 
health, which thank God, notwithstanding 
all the privations to which I am sub- 
jected, is better than it was upon my ar- 
rival——but my mind—they cannot affect. 
—-No ; the position I have taken, I am re- 
solved tomaintaim, I have always thought 
that the advocate of liberty on shrinks 
in the hour of trial, does a greater injury 
to the cause than the most unqualified 
tyrant; for cowardice is the great en- 
couragement of tyranny. Thetyrant, from 
feeling, would conciliate from policy, if 
convinced of the inefficacy of coercion. 
Yet how strong is the evidence which 
Ireland affords that coercion ig not the 
system applicable to her government.— 
How indocile are the knaves and fools 
who do not yet know us; who are not 
to be taught by the many impressive ex- 
amples which our countrymen have: af- 
forded, that the history of the world 
does not present an instance of a na- 
tion so difficult to be subdued by force, 
and yet so easy tobe conciliated by kind- 
ness. But if they will pursue their sys- 
tem, we must preserve our character; and 
let the care of every friend of liberty, 
be, that his conduct shall present nothing 
to encourage the calculation of any tyrant 
or to excuse the timidity of any slave. 
I have been and am most vigorously treat- 
ed; the people of Lincoln feel very libe- 
rally towards me, ‘The English, living out 
of the pale of corruption and the court, 
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I-have alwaysfound to be good. ‘They do 
not feel so soon as our countrymen, but 
they often feel quite as strongly and re- 
tain that feeling sometimes longer. 

I thank you for the generosity of your 
Purpose, with regard tome ; f 

And Iam, &c. 
Yours truly, 
P, FINNERTY, 
Subscriptions for Pater FINNERTY. 
£. s. ad. 

JOR FeaNCGEKgrcccceccececesesee 9 DO OD 
William Drennan, M.D......... 5 0 O 
Robert Tennent,........ccee00008. JF O O 
William John Hancock,......... 1 ') 
Afemale;afriendtolrishPatriots,1 2 9 
Fares LER ccasccdseccocccsccaces = 
A Friend to Truth,............ 1 
James Dicksony.. ....cccccereceeee O 
Peter Winnington,........0.0- O 
JOR TEAM ieccceccccctccvencee' O 
John M‘COLrry,..cccsccceseseseres O 
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Michael Corragan,........000.. O 5 O 
Patrick Williamson,............. 0 5 O 
Joseph Weil,..ccccoccoscccccsseere O DZ G 
Be ee mmncscccoccctscenns. 8 S F 
A Friend unknown,............ 1 2 9 
4A Briend to the liberty of the 

i ssaslochensatiaeeseste ©, O.< 0 
Robert M‘Dowell,....cc.co.. 1 0 O 
AMELCH Niardiallccescccscweeeee 1 GO. OD 
Robert Ramsey, Derry,......... 2 5 6 
cue FE SO 
Fy 6 i, TS 
James Nicholson, Bessbrook,... 2 0 O 


Moses Daws0on,......sc0erseereeee O10 O 
George M‘Adam,........0e00. O10 O 
FRE MEMEE, pevckerccensescegsecsse DO ID 
Joseph Smyth,..crecccerceerereee O10 O 
Josias Montgomery,......00 O 5 O 
Hugh 1 TE kn lei e 0 2 6 
Washington Dawson,............ 0 2 6 
CE BPE ns oss eeethaseespics 0 . & 
William Rellyyeccrecececereeree O 2 6 
John Murphy ..c.cccccreereererre O 2 6 

Subscriptions are received by Robert 
"leanent, Beliast; John Hancock, Lisburn; 
and James Nicholson, Bessbrook, sear 
Newry. 

lf much exertions have not been used 
by the collectors to persuade subscribers 
to otler, they decline to intrude them- 
selves, because they wish tosee the people 
come forward in their own cause, for such 
uadoubtediy it is, Instead of a struggle 
between two individuals, it is a contest on 
a much broader basis. Itis in fact a strug- 
gle whether the liberty of the press shall 





be supported. in the person of Peter Finner 
ty. The people must now decide the u . 
tion. The liberty of the press can ahi 
vindicated by producing the coaplatan 
that the friends of free discussion will = 
be left unsupported. Between a shackled 
press, and an overbearing 


Ae Chega OE 3 “SCCTLO OF atte 
thority, Waich wowed 


UG prevent discussig 

only so far as men in power might judge 
reasonable, there is no ditivrence, jg the 
people through a fear to offence, og 
fro man ill-judged regard to selfish interests 
neglect the cause of the liberty of the 


press, it will probably fall, aod with i 


, 
« 


rive 
, 


the liberties of the people will soon fob 
low, either to fall to rise no m ¢, OF te 
be resuscitated with tho onvulsiong 


which attend re-aniination 
LIBERTY OF THE press, 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, don, 181}, 
sik, 

The cominitice “ requested to manage 
the Subscription entered into for the pure 
pose of indemnifving and st pporting Mr, 
Fianerty ” have directed me to communis 
cate the following resolutions, and to re 
quest your co-operation, 

$. BROOKS, ESQ. én the chair, 

Resolved, * That active meaus be takes 
for promoting the Subscription, the object 
of which is not only pecuniary indemnity, 
but also, by the number of the Sub- 
scribers, a manifestation of the feeling 
of the country, for the important. service 
rendered by Mr. Finnesty, in his late 
manly and able effort to vindicate the Li- 
berty of the Press. 

“That it is desirable to have the Sub 
scription published in the provincial pa 
pers, with the name of some gentleman in 
the neighbourhood added to the List of 
persons advertised to receive subscriptions, 
who should be requested to forward, from 
time to time, a list of the names and sum 
subscribed to the Secretary, in order 
their insertion in the General List.” 

Annexed you have the Resolutions of 
the General Mectiny. | 

Any communications addressed to mé, 
at No. 110, Strand, will be punctually ale 
tended to, 

Lam, Sir your obedient servant, 

A. THISTLE WOOD, Sardary 
MR. FINNERTY. — ' 

At a meeting, convened yaw 
ment in the public papers, at 
Crown and Anchor tavern, 
on Wednesday, the 20th day of February, 
ISl1l, sm FRANCIS RURDETT Myth Coe, 
resolved unanimously, 
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ist, That the late manly and able effort 
of Mr. Finnerty, in the Court of King’s- 
pench, to vindicate the Liberty of the 
press; and maintain the best rights of 
ishmen, deserves our warmest thanks, 
od, That in consequence thereof, and of 
js removal from his business and connec- 
tions, by the sentence of the court to the 
distant jail of Lincoln, it is proper and 
oecessary that a Public Subscription be in- 
gituted to defray the expences he has been 
compelled to incur by the prosecution, at 
the instigation of Lord Castlereagh, and 
in collecting evidence in Ireland, and also 
~o provide for his support. 
gd, That the following gentlemen be re- 
qusted to form a committee (with power 
to add to their numbers), to manage the 
Subscription, and defray the expenses at- 
tendant thereon; and likewise to appoint 
two proper persons as trustees, by whom, 
in¢onjunction with the committee, the mo- 
nies collected shall be disposed of in what- 
wer way may appear to them most be« 
neficial to Mr. Finnerty. 


COMMITTEE, 
Major Cartwright © Mr. Worthisigton. 
Mr. Ald. Wood Mr. Chatfield. 
Mr. P. Mallet 


Resolved unanimously, That, the thanks 
of this meeting be given to Sir Francis 
Burdett, for his able and judicious conduct 
in the chair. 

A. THISTLEWOOD, Secretary. 


Subscriptions are received by E, Langs 
ley, esq. Edgware Road ; Thomas Hardy, 
167, Fleet Street; Mr. Miller, Skinner St. 
and at the Bar of the Crown and Anchor, 
Tavern, Strand. 


ree 


A request to insert the following Prospectus is 
most readily granted. 


AN INDEPENDENT PAPER. 
On Tuesday 30th day of April, 1811, will 
be published the first number of 
THE DUBLIN EVENING EXPRESS. 
Days of publication—Tuesdays, ‘Tburs- 
days and Saturdays. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Tue candidate for public favor has been 
accustomed, since the earliest time, to do 
the honors of his own introduction. ‘This 
task he generally accomplishes, by exalting 
his pretensions, by avowing his party, and 

remarking on those whose competition 
he fears, or whose possession he seeks to 
disturb, Of this old established system, 

conductors of the pURLIN EVENING 
Mrkess will but adopt the part of frankly 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXII 
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stating their views, and of confessing their 
principles. Beyond the merit of this de- 
claration, they will not feign titles to no~ 
tice} mor prematurely urge any claim 
which they may possess, As to 1 Sa 
to enhance this merit, by a contrast with 
existing prints, they have only to mention, 
that their plan supersedes, and their opini- 
on rejects so paltry and invidious an aid. 
But still for him who comes forward so- 
liciting the attention of a community, and 
appealing to its free choice, it is not so 
properly a right, as it is a duty, to mani- 
fest, at the very outset, the leading max- 
ims he will follow; to what object his 
ambition impels him, and by what motives 
and what length of enterprize he will 
venture, in the pursuit, He is called upon 
to furnish a standard, by which his future 
services shall be ascertained, or his aposta- 
y may be reproved: but, most of all, he 
should proclaim by what rules and limits 
he will administer that power, into which 
he desires to be admitted, These observa- 


tions, always important, apply with su- 


preme force to the conducters of a public 
print, of which the range must be either 
widely beneficial, or widely desolating to 
society. A free Press, honestly and pure- 
y employed, if popularly supported, is 
the proof of a nation at once independent 
and good. It hastens the march of civili- 
zation by its rapid facilities of imtereourse ; 
it arms the spirited morality ef a people, 
in defence of the most humble right 
that may be assailed by the greatest pow- 
er. This same freedom, when venally 
usurped and brutally misused, does no- 
thing less than transfer the sceptre of pow- 
er and the authority of opinion, from the 
laws, and from the virtuous, to the hired 
exterminator of both, and, with both of 
these, of all that they shelter or ennoble. 
An unprincipled Press is a common poi- 
soner of the necessary elements to liberty 
and life, of the circulating air and public 
water springs. It feigns athousand crimes, 
and it exasperates all miseries: it stands as 
the ready handmaid of decried, incapable 
men, to avenge their bad cause upon man- 
kind, by demolishing all character, be- 
cause for them it is lost, and by under- 
mining all eminence, because for them it 
is unattainable. . 

The proprietors of the DuBLIN EVENING 
ExPRess are willing and anxious to make 
it known, that the complexion of their 
print shall be Caruotic in every reaso- 
nable sense of the word, political, patri- 


otic, religious They add, that their me- 
K kk 
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tives Of decision in this respect, are not 
only beyond the consideration of present 
success, bat are above all selfish views, and 
alf possibility, as they trust, of compre- 
nuse or change, 

‘Lest the fairness of this acknewwledge- 
ment shoatd be misunderstood, and their 
pruiciples be accused of bigotry, which 
is a Waligrant selfishness, connecting itself 
with religious opinion, capricionsly adopt- 
ed, the condactors of the DuBLIN EVENING 
ExPRESS will state, that, by thé political 
seuse of Catholic, they exclusively mean 
that compreheisive and bumane justice, 
which pleads str not for the Irish 
Roman Catholic cause alone, but, for that 
of every human being who is capable of 
social freedom, and is ready for social offi- 
ces; that, by the patrierid sense of the word, 
they understand the peculiar application 
of this justice ro the Irish National cause, 
as such: By the religious acceptation, the 
defence aud support, to the very utrriost of 
speech and life, of the pure and rightful au- 
thorities, from whem the religious Catholi- 
cis of Treland emanates ; that is to say, the 
Catholic Church in [reland, the only 
portion of European Christendom, in 
whith these thece illustrious properties 
concur; that to this day it has neither va- 
ried its faith, nor been dislodged from its 
suil, nor sileiced by the fraud or force of 
tyrants, : 

Inthe fulness of honest ardour, or the 
delusion of a favourite object, the conduc- 
tors of thé DUBLIN EVENENG EXPRESS, may 
possibly overrate the importance of therr 
cesign, when they consider it am un- 
dertaking salutary to the commorweal. 
‘The general feeling, however, in Ireland, 
has intimiated that they are stationed on 
a post never heretofore property manned, 
and seldom defended. ‘To this post they 
will adhere to the last: and, if perseverance 
can do aught with humble means, they 
fear not even the catastrophe of a forlorn 
hope to Catholic freland. 

A few words wilt be enough to trepre- 
sent the advantages which as well Protes- 
tants as Catholics will derive fromm a pa- 
per authentically Catholic, It would be 
idecorgus and ungratefol to under- 
value the generous interposition of other 
Irish prints, occasionally shown m behalf 
of our cause. Far from such ingratitude, 
the DUBLIN EVENING ExPRess will use 
its first endeavours in exercising hospita- 
lity, aid proving its gratitude to’ these h- 
beral publications, But however grate- 


ful the cenductors of the BUBLIN EVeN- 
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ING eXexess feel for such exertions 
cannot admit that they have been, or fe 
be adequate to a triumphant. defence of 
the Catholic cause. ‘] hey. were the pre 
duction of minds necessarily prejudiced 
to a certain degree, against us, and oo far 
deficient in a thorough acquaintanee with 
our principles, as to have frequently sunk 
beneath the torrents of sophistry, and ridi. 
cule; of abuse and fabrication untemit. 
tingly issuing from presses subsidized to 
slander and put down the great cause of 
Ireland. We have been defended by ovr 
Protestant friends on such grounds as ovr 
pride and the justice of our cause must re. 
ject. Our honoured allies have cast the 
shield over us, as im pity 7 protecting us 
rather as culprits seeking forgiveness and 
adoption, than as men entitled to the 
rights of liberty and-nature; without al- 
“ways remembcring from what height we 
fell, and for what cause. It would seem 
asif the Jrish Catholic were some stranger 
cast fortuitously on our shores, and clam 
ing as a boon, his naturalization. This 
idea seeins to have struck its roots so deep- 
ly into the mind of the Protexant, that 
he habitually considers our emaucipatios, 
rather a8 a matter of favor then of resti- 
tution and indispensible justice: so that of 
Protestant liberal prints, as well a of 
Protestant Kberal statesmen, some of the 
most cocrteous have’ latterly advocated our 
cause, under the condition that we’ shill 
purchase our freedom; and that too, a 
the expense of the best interest of ovr re- 
liggon. 

Another and perhaps a more sensible 
advantage will redound to the public gow, 
from the open and marked expression of 
Catholic sentiment. Believing as they 
do, that there exists amass of latent know- 
ledge amongst the Cathohies of Ireland ; 
and that to call forth this inteiligenct, n> 
thing more’is wanted than oppeftunty 
and invitation, the conductors of the ov 
LIN EVENING pxPRess, flatter themselves 
that from the pages of their journal, some 
happy light may dawn for the reconcila- 
tion of all honest parties, in the hallowed 
teniple. of British Freedom, and: thas the 
long reserved destinies of guod old C- 
tholic Jrcland, will at Jast issue forth 
mightiness to save the Empiré: and 1 
saving the Empire, to achieve perhaps the 
‘deliverance of the christian world. = 

An object dear to the feelings of ™ 
good, ‘and therefore not only dear, 
most important to the conductors of | 
DUBLIN EVENING Exxess, is the ame: 
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of all parties and families in our common 

. This unanimity is ordyto be ob- 
wived by adhering to some fixed point of 
guthority, or fixed principle of action.-- 
Uader this conviction and feeling, we in- 
dine strongly to the necessity of pursu- 
ing the Catholic cause, by the legal and 
manly course of appeal to the imperial 
legislature. 

The conductors of the pusiim rveN- 
inG EXPRESS, are Not so far presuming on 
their own zeal or project as to imagine, 
that the execution of their idea will keep 
pace with its grandeur. ‘hey are fully 
sensible, that it will fall shore of their 
ideas of performance, how mach more of 
their wishes! Yet to this much they free- 
ly will stand pledged, that they will en- 
deavour sincerely and with clean hands 
that the Catholic cause, if not edvanced, 
sali not be encumbered for their profit, 
or by their crime: that they wali nether 
abet oppression a declamations against 
riot, nor disease the humbleet and most 
valuable class, by suggestions of mutiny 
and rapine. They do not, afcer ali, so 
far undervalue themselves, as to sup- 

it necessary to state, that from the 
impurity of libel, and of private revenge, 
their print shall be ever free. 

The selections from British Newspapers 
sult be made impartially, and solely of 
articles which demand insertion. ‘To cull 
out partial rumours, woutd be at any time 
unfair, but at the present would be crimi- 
nal; because the average of hopes and 
fears is the ordinary and most impressive 
guide of pofitical calculation, 

The domestic correspondence shall ‘be 
more abundant and better veuched for, 
than heretofore was usual. 

Of literature and science, as well indi- 
genous as transmarine, the conductors 
hope, from their arrangements to be able 
to present the earliest representation. 

Such are the titles which ‘The pusntn 
EVENING ExPRESS submits to Irish patron- 
age. If meritorious, t command en- 
cairagement: if judged unworthy or un- 
acceptable, they arg, notwithstanding, 
wch in the miud of the conductors, as 
wil save their own disappointment from 
eliteproach, and from the ignominy of 
defeat: for the Proprietors of The pus- 
LIN EVENING Express consider the pre- 
sent address, as the argument of a strug- 
gle in benalf*of a great, good, and lat- 
terly betrayed cause. Should they bere- 
pulsed by public favour, they will not 
U tor the country. T hey are faith- 
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ful Irishmen—* But Sparta has many better 
sO". 

The firet Niaber of this Paper will. be 
published on ‘Tuesday the SOrh of April, 
at No. 2, Church-lane, College Green, Dubin. 
The Conductors beg to solicit the sup- 
port of the Catholics of Ulster, in favour 
of a Print established on the avewed 
principle of mperenng the claims and 
upholding the character of the Catholics 
of Ireland. Subscriptions willbe received 
by Mr. H. Murney, Ann-strect, and by J. 
Smyth, 115, Migh-street, Belfast —Terms, 
£1 29 for four months, to be paid in 
advance, 


Fo 


PUBLIC GCCURRENCES. 


Annual Report from a general meeting of the 
Governors of the Dublin Weekly and Daily 
Free Schools, held at the Dublin Free School 
House, in School-street, the 20sh of October, 
1810, 

THE TREASURER’S ACCOUNT WAS EXAMIN- 

" ED, AND 18 AS FOLLOWS: 
I UConn? , 
i... ta ie 

Subscriptions and Denations...381 11 5} 

Received for Books lest and 


Cutters Old. .cccccecceses ove 84 1.10 
From Scholars of Weekly 
Schools......... notte O30 


From Stholars of Daily Schools 182 14 0 
Work done ia Female School 9 9 2 
Balance due by Schools.,........201 @ 40 





£927 4 14 





Ex penditure. 
£. s. a. 
Balance from last Year........ 9204 5 104 
Superintendlant.,........ csecssre GO O° 0 


‘Teachers of Weekly Schools...186 13 9 
Do, Daily Schools,.....140 0 O 
Stationary ..ceerecercescererenencaces 62 911 


PAREIIR vincececcecnesecsennes ccconeee 36 8 OF 
Rent and Insurance.........000.139 9 11 
Coals and Candles...... sabia .49 19 } 


Printing and Advertising........ 8 9 3 

Wages to House-keeper and 
Door-kee pers... csccsscreceae 21 

Contingencies .....ceeceeeseeeeeee 27 14 11 





£927 4 14. 





Resalved, That the committee do direct 
a statement -of the above account to be 
printed, together with such report of the 
state of the echeols, as they shall judge ex- 
pedient. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH, Chairman. 
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At a meeting of the committee at the 
School-house, on Saturday, 29th Decem- 
ber, 1810, William Barrington, in the 
chair, the following Report was produced, 
read, and ordered to be printed, conform- 
ably to the desire of the meeting of the 
governors, on the 20th October last: 

The numerical state of the Schools for 
the past year is, viz. 

WEEKLY SCHOOLS. 

Admitted since the commencement in Ja- 
huary, 1786, to 29th September, 1810. 
ME oc decrees Secaocedconsses 11,238 
Females srorccccseressccccesesess Dy524 





20,762 





Admitted last year, ending 29th Septem- 
ber, 1810, 
PMB cerivtpcccctedeceioccess eeeees676 
SEUEEES ccisincentecegtstiocanscne 


» REE. 1141 


On the Books 29th September, 1810. 


Males.. eeeeee POCO e eee eserees boepes4OS 
Females Ce eeeeeesenee occcccccogessncS lO 
872 


DAILY SCHOOLS. 
Admitted since the commencement in 
March, 1808, to 29th September 1810, ° 


Males ..cese a ay ere 1957 
Females eeeeee Peete eer eeeeeeeeeeeee 1546 
85038 
Admitted last year, ending 29th Septem- 
ber, 1810. 
Males... iohioitineséd a > om .-637 
Females CCC Pee eee eet eeeeee Ghocdesei Dae 


‘983 





On the Books 29th September, 1810, 


BEAR cheodhitesice dd tesbes sevcee DIS * 
, | EE Eee Ere 
787 





It will be observed that. the admissions 
into the Weekly Schools have not been so 
numerous as in the preceding year, neither 
are the numbers on the books so great. 
These circumstances, however, are not to 
be considered evidences of decay, as might 
be imagined ; the former is to be accounted 
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for, by the past year having been one of 
considerable distress among the Poor, and 
by the enlarged opportunity of instruction 
afforded by the Daily School, which jp. 
duces many who went formerly only one 
day in the week, now to go six; and the 
latter arises from a more regular atten. 
dance having been required this year than 
the last, in consequence of which, several 
whose names had long remained on the 
books, but who seldom attended, were 
struck off. ‘Thus there is rather an jp. 
crease in the.number of attending scholars, 
in proportion to the numbers on the books, 
and educativn, in this department, pro. 
ceeds with better discipline and more effect 
than before. ' bin a 

The numbers in the Daily School, it 
will be seen, are. nearly as great as_ last 
year, the deficiency is principally in the 
female part; the cause of this, it is sup. 
posed, has been ascertained, and_ steps 
are taking to remedy it. . It was found that 
instruction in reading and writing, sewing 
and knit¢ing, was not sufficient to induce 
the female children to attend the school for 
any length of time; for as they improved, 
a more enlarged sphere of o¢cupation was 
wanting: means are taking. to provide 
this ; another work-mistress, better skilled 
in cutting out and» directing varieus sorts 
of work, is engaged, and will take charge 
of that department on the first of Janua- 
ry; and it is proposed to give the children 
a portion of their es~nings in-clothes made 
at the school, or in money, as the commtt- 
tee shal] think best. This, chey hope, will 
increase the numbers, and consequently 
give .greater opportunity’ of benefiting, 
and more usefully fitting for society, the 
female children of the poor, than which 
no object can be more interesting, 

The accustomed zeal on the part of the 
teachers has not relaxed, and the general 
good conduct. of the scholars, attending 
both schools, is undiminished ; good or- 
der, cleanliness, and proper demeanour, 
continued tu be attended to, and [0 il 
crease as the system ripens; which, with 
the pure spirit of christianity inculeated 
by the daily reading of the Scriptures will, 
the committee trust, be the means of a 
mending and improving the condition of 
the poor, and of making them happier and 
better. . ‘ 

The funds it will be seen are deficient, 
notwithstanding the closest attention [ 
economy; means are taking, howevtl, 
geigihy to contract the expenditure wher 
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che interest Of the schools will permit, but 
in the mean time the committee are anxi- 
gusly desirous to be out of debt, that the 
portion of ‘time and attention which they 
are ermabled to bestcw, may not be occu- 
ied in finding means of support, when 
ey can spare 1s s© requisite to main- 
a eth uphold with vigour and effect the 
‘enortant details connected with this great 
national object. They do therefore most 
earnestly calf upon the public for support, 
and particularly on that part of it whose 
rank or fortune place them in a situation 
frem the enjoyments of which, they are 
pot disposed to spare any part of their 
time. Yet whose rank or fortune, and 
certainly whose happiness, are secured to 
them in a greater degree, by the educa- 
tion of the poor, than by any other way 
in which their means can be applied. 
' To visit the schools, and suggest im- 
provements is considered a most acceptable 
service, and the committee intreat the 
well disposed may do so, 

The Bank of the Right Honorable David 
La Touche, and Co. will receive sub- 
scriptions, and also any member of the 
committee, who are for the present year, 
as follows : ‘Rr ak 

Edward Allen, Upper Bridge-street. 

William Barrington, Meath-street. 

Samuel Bewley, Meathestrect, 

Stephen Dalton, Coombe. 

William English, Meathestrect, 

Robert Fayle, Thomas-strect. 

Joshua Fayle, Harold’s-cross. 

Corry Fowler, Sufolkestreet. 

Thomas Gibbins, Mceath-street. 

Arthur Guinness, Rutland-square. 

William L. Guinness, James’ -gate. 

William Harding, L. Mount-strect. 

John Hone, North Great Georges’ -strett, 

Sohn David La Touche, Z. Mount-st.: 

Peter La Touche, jun. Stephen’s-green, 

James Digges La ‘Touche, Sans Souci. 

George Maquay, Stephen’segreen. 


_ Alexander Maguire, North Kingestrect, 


T hos. Herbert Orpen, S. Frederick-street. 
William Todhunter, Holles-strect. 





BLEACHERS PETITION. 


The committee for managing the appli- 
tation of parliament have much satisfac- 
tion in stating the progress of the petition. 
Sir Samuel Romilly thus writes :— . 

: Lincoln’s-Inn, February 26, 1811 
_Sir—I received on Saturday last, the pe- 
tition of the proprietors of bleachgreens 
@ the North of Ireland, which you caus- 
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ed to be forwarded to me,‘and I propose 
presenting it to the house of Commons to- 
morrow.—I was happy to see it signed by 
so many, and such respectable names,— 
It can hardly,!I think, fail to be attended 
to by parliament; and nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to procure it. success. 
1 remain, Sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
John Hancock. 


— 


The committee likewise received the fol- 
lowing letters :— 
London, February, 25, 1811, 
Sir.—I have received this morning the 
copy which you have done me the honour to 
send me, of the resolutions and petition of 
the proprietors of bleachgreens held in 
Belfast—and as I entirely agree in opinion 
with the gentlemen of that meeting upon 
the subject of their petition to the house 
of Commons, and consider the expression 
of their sentiments in this manner as a 
very important testimony in favour of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s bills, I beg leave to as- 
sure you, that the petition, and any mea- 
sure in parliament founded upon it, shall 
have my decided support. 
fren the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
FRANCIS HORNER. 
P. S, It strikes me, that it might be of 
great utility in assisting the discussion, 
that a similar petition should be sent over, 
to be presented to the House of Lords, 
John M‘Cance, esq. 
statin 
Strat ford-place, March 2,1811 
Sir—I received your letter—lI shall feel 
great pleasure in giving the best support iu 
my power to Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill, 
I have the honorr to be, 
Your obedient humble servant. 


HENRY PARNELL, 
John M'*Cance, esq. 





Beardiville, March 9, 1811 

My Dear Sir—I have the favour of 
your letter of the 20th of February, which 
was sent here after me from London. I 
beg you will have the goodness to assure 
the committee to whom the care of for- 
warding the petition of the proprietors 
of Linen and Cotton bleachgreens, has 
been committed, that it will, at all times, 
make me extremely happy to be instru- 
mental in supporticg, and carrying inte 
effect, any measurethat shall appear to be 
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calculated to promote the security and im- 


provement of either of these branches of 
manufacture. Belicte me, 
My dear Sir, 
Your's very sincerely, 
EDMUND ALEX. MSNAGUTEN. 
Rew. Dr. Cupples. 
Boo e® Soar 

Sir—Absence for a few days from town 
has prevented my answering earlier, the 
honour of your letter, inclosmg a copy of 
the resolutions of a most respeccable meet- 
ing, held in Belfast. 

Pray assure Mr. M‘Cance that I will not 
fail to attend most zealously to their 
wish es. 

i have the henour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servt. 
YARMOUTH. 
March 6, 1811... Seymour-place. 
Rev. Dr. Cupples. 
here 

The Marquis of Heriford has also been 
pleased to inform the committee, that 
they may rely on his services in forward- 
ing any measure that tends to promote the 
interest of the linen manufacture. 

‘Earl O'Neil has expressed his inclina- 
tion to render any assistance to the enact- 
ment of any Jaw, which may be consi- 
dered as most likely to give an effectual 
protection to the property of the pe- 
titioners. 

eel 

Tn our bist aumber, we published the Report 

ef the Fisitors of the Academical Institution, 


ave now insert the Repori of ithe MANAGERS. 


REPORT OF THE MANAGERS GF THE A- 
CABEMICAL INSTITUTION, 


The Managers, finding that a general 
Meeting of Proprietors ts to be held this 
alay, to decideon a question which they have 
always considered as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the wall being of the Institution, 
have thought m their duty to lay before 
them the following Report, that their Con- 
stituents, by being acquainted with the 
present state of their affairs, may have the 
necessary information, to come te a cor- 
rect decision on the subject. 

On being appoiated to succeed to the 
board of Managers which vacated that of- 
fice on the sixth day of November last, ac- 
cording to the act of Incorporation, they 
conceive that as the Proprietors had mark- 
ed out no particular line to be pursued by 
them in the management, it was intended 
that they should adopt the system on which 
the former Managers had acted, in pur- 


Pudlic Occurrences. 
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ceenes of the Resolutions of the sever! 
Meetings, which determined, that the 
Schools and Lectureships should not be 
pened until suitable buildives be ey 
and that these should be commenced mt 
mediately; they therefore made the nf 
rangements to procced with all Possible 
activity in forwarding the buildings end 
for this purpose, adopted measure; for pry. 
curing asuperintendart, properly qualified 
for the situation. In this they have succesded 
as well ae they could have wished for the 
interests of the Iustitution; haying choses 
from among a number ef applicants g 
person well recommended by those who 
had hitherto employed him, and whose 
conduct during the short time they haye 
had experience of it, has fully correspond. 
ed with their expectations, 

‘This appoiatment took place on the fin: 
of January last; his first duty was to draw 
up an estimate, in order that the Managers 
wight see to what extent they could gp, 
in obeyimg the directions ef the general 
Meeting of March, 27th, 1809, which di- 
rected that the binldings should be got 
ready, before any Schools or Professorships 
should be commenced. ‘This estimate has 
been givenin on she 5th February, from 
which it appears that the part of the build. 
ings poigted out by the Board of Visitors 
as absolutely necessary, in their m 
of the 12th December, (to which the Ma- 
nagers refer,) would cost £8,387. On ei 
amining the state of the funds, to see how 
they could auswer this demand, they found 
that the amount of the subscriptions was 
upwards of £16,000 ; yet, notwithstanding 
the indefatigable exertions of the Treasu- 
rers, a considerable part of it yet remains 
unpaid; that the sum actually colleeted, 
including interest, amownts to 412,875; 
and that of thjs, the sum of £4,302 hs 
been expended in the uses of the Lnstity- 
tion, a8 has been stated in the Auditors’ 
accounts, laid before the several general 
Meetings. 

Although it is not their intention to te 
cur particularly to proceedings whieh are 
now irrevocable, as having received the 
former sanction of the Proprietors, expres 
sed by the adoption of the several reports 
annually laid before them, yet they cannot 
but notice that which relates to the build- 
ing of a wall of enclosure, as it may r 
pear to these unacquainted with the 
cumstances to have been attended with aa 
ill-timed and unnecessary expense. 

In the year 1808, when the Propneten 
had determined in cousequeace. of the high 
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pce of timber, that the buildings should 


ot proceed, it was thought that during 
shesotal stagnation of all trade connected 
wth building, a favourable opportunity 

ted itself of raising a substantial 
yall of enclosure on more moderate terms 
haa could have been done at any future 
cme; they therefore built a wall round 
three sides of the ground, which will, they 


syst, be permanently serviceable: the 


frout has been lefc open, because it is in- 
wnded to secure it by a railing, as in other 
iblic buildmgs, and therefore they avoid- 
ei the expense of a wall, which would 
javeto be soon removed. In the state- 
ment of the money spent, is included the 
imber now on hands, amounting te up- 
wards of £1,500; this still nemaius towards 
the building, making the funds that may 
be appropriated to that purpose, £9,573, 
awai which, from their superintendaut’s 
report, they conccive will be fully ade- 
quate to raise stich a portion of the build- 
ing as appears to both the Boards of Visi- 
tors and Managers, sufficient, though bare- 
ly sufficient, for the commencement of the 
lastitution, and to adinit of these buildings 
being finished in a manner not unbecoming 
the purposes for which they were designed, 
though by no means splendid or unneces- 
sirily ornamented. ‘To prevent any fur- 
ther delay, when the season permits, they 
have contracted for a large quantity of 
brick, and sufficient cut stone, for those 
parts, without which the workmen must 
of necessity be kept idle: conceiving 
therefore that the sum now in hands would 
dfectually pryvide for the completion of 
the luilding, without farther delay or dis- 
appointment; and. that if any part of the 
fuuds were at present appropriated to nid 
other purpose, the building, without whic 

the Schoolsand Lectureships conld not eyen 
ve opened, must be at a stand, they 
thought it their duty, after mature and free 
quent deliberation, to give a decided nega- 
uve to the recommendation of the Visitors, 
sated in their Report: another reason 
which served to strengthen them in the 
idea, that their decwion on this point was 
tonsonant to the wishes ef the Subscribers, 
as well as tending to the benefit of the In- 
aitution, is, that it removes the objection 
Dade by many persofis to pay up their 
Wbscriptions, on the ground$ that no pro- 
res has been made in the buiklings; 
this objection being removed, the managers 
think that the funds will be augmented, 
Waste ensure a sufficiency to commence 
wee of the Literary Gepar;ments, inde 


Domestic Cecurrencés. 
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‘pendently of the money they hope to dee 


rive from the sources just now to be men- 
tioned, 

But while they have thus determined, as 
far as depends on a decision of their board, 
to finish such part of the Buildings as is 


‘wanted immediately, they have not ne- 


giected the consideration of forming’ a 
fund for the support of the Professors 
and feachers, without -whom, all else is 
nugatory; they have, therefyre, at» pre- 
sent prepared a Petition te Parliament for. 
pecumary aid; the success of which, from 
the reception of their former application, 
and from the liberality of the Legislature 
to other similar public Institutions, they 
can have Little cause to doubt of ; and they 
are also conscious, from their knowledge 
of the public spirit apd desire of literary 
improvement that pervades this part ot 
the kingdom, that though at present there 
may be a disinclination in many to cor- 
tribute when little appears to have been 
done, yet when it is seen that 2 buildi 

is ready, or nearly ready, many will glauly 
come forward with zeal and liberality, to 
put the finishing hand to the undertak- 
ing. 

The building, if the proper supplies 
be allowed to carry it on with speed an@ 
energy—if it be not checked in its con 
mencement, by withdrawing from it some 
of the funds absolutely necessary for its 
completion, may be finished at the termi- 
nation of this year, or certainly durin 
the course of the next; but if, when it is 
raised as far as one half, or two-thirds of 
your present funds will admit, it isto stop 
for want of the money which hes uner- 
ployed for payment of Professors and Lec- 
turers, who can have no existence until 
they have a place to teach and lecture in, 
it is impossible to say when it may be finish- 
ed, or when the portion set apart for the 
litetary department is to be applied to the 
uses for which it was originally subscribed. 

These are the motives which have in- 
duced this board tothe décision now cn 
their books; they have actedtoshe best of 
their judgment; to you it remainsto de- 
cide, whether the funds, fully adequate 
to the completion of ove object of pri- 
maty necessity, shall be so employed; cr 
that they shall be dividedin such a manner 
as to be competent to the completion of 
no one part; or whetber, proceeding as 
you have hitherto done, you will accede 
to the wishes of your fellow-citizens, and 
countrymen, in supplying them imme- 
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diately with a place where their children 
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ean be well and perfectly educated, and of his feet was crushed in the fal} whj 
trust to their spirit and liberality, not to bringing on a lock-jaw, terminated _ 
allow it to remain unappropriated to such mortal career, Mr. M‘Coy was q a 
a desirable purpose. universally esteemed and beloved, Aon 
RB. BRADSHAW, Chairman. as his acquaintance extended ; polite and 

February, 21, 1811, unassuming in his deportment, and ev 
e i ready to oblige, few men have acquitted 


, : themselves so well in his station of }j 
Died...On Monday night, March 19th, }4¢ died in his 32d year. Actn nding 


Mr. John M‘Coy, proprietor of a Coach . : ‘ : 

which has ran for a considerable time be- Literals teary. es dines wr been 
; > 

— mr gh ae “yg wm nea ya tivity, where his ‘wife and two lees 

ae the Sreaking Gown OF Ms children were interred in one grave abo 

Coach (which he always drove himself), Ji1.6 months a SFave about 

near Lisburn, on Friday the Sth inst. one go. 


j—_—-____ __._/ 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
Prom 2th February fill 20th March. } 

The fine weather has at last set in, and the farmers are diligently employed in 
paring for the different crops of the season ; much of the lend is yet to plough, and it 
will require great exertion to accomplish it before the usual time of sowing. The 
early ploughed ground which was broken up ina wet state, where the soil is inclined 
to clay, will probably harden so quickly by the dryness.of the weather, as to prove 
extremely difficult to harrow, and those who are possessed of sueh land, ought to get 
it sown immediately, even if they shoald have to leave some of their less retentive 
fields untilled, for some time longer. 

The long continuance of wet weather has prevented the usual quantity of wheat 
from being sown, which will probably induce many of the farmers to substitute, barley 
in its place. It might probably be a good speculation to sow flaxseed in some of the 
lind designed for wheat; the present obstructions to a commercial intercourse with the 
ports in the Baltic, and the unsettled state of things between this country and America, 
seem to point out the propriety of guarding against the recurrence of such 2 scarei 
of flax and seed as was experienced two years ago. It is surely wise and politic inthe 
inhabitants of Ireland to render themselves as little dependant on other countries as 
possible, especially for the raw material of our staple manufacture. 

The prices of grain and oat-meal have not fluctuated much since last report. Potatoes 
are plentiful in the markets, and at a reasonable price. Hay seems rather scareé, and 
selling at a rate unusually high in some parts of the country. Could the occupiers of 
land he prevailed on to sow a patch of their farms with the Swedish Turnip for feeding 
cows during the winter, they would seldom experience a scarcity of fodder in spring, 
and the cream, milk and butter would amply compensate for the trouble and expense 
of the culture, whilst the superior condition of their cattle would convince them of 


the propriety of persevering in the system. 
—_—___— 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Statesmen have been accustomed, when the people complained of taxes, and of the 
burdens of the war, to represent the flourishing state of trade, and ‘adduce Custom 
hoyse returns as vouchers for the facts. When the people are averse from thet 
of thinking, these returns were admitted as proofs of the growing prosperity of the 
country. But by looking deeper, the fallacy might have been detected. Returss from 
the custom-house merely stated the gross amount ef imports and exports, and even » 
some cases, as where no duties were payable, these returns were not very accurate. 
But at best, they only showed the quantity of geeds imported or exp 
without any referrence to the state of the markets.. The combined operation’ 
the British and French governments, hostile in their intentions, but combining 0 
ducing similar effects, by orders in council, and decrees, had shut out British manu 
factures from their accustomed markets, and paralyzed the commerce of these countne 
Other markets were sought after, and a delusive opening to trade to South Ampny 
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wes eagerly grasped, and immense quantities of articles sent out to a market, with the 
gature of which we were unacquainted, where the white population, from which 4 
demand could only be expected, was very small, and where iuveterate prejudices and 
suspicion in matters of trade, prevented a free intercourse. ‘he large stock of goods 
improvidently forced out to Heligoland lay rotting on the quays, and but a smail 
portion gained a clandestine admittance to the European contivent. Even the com- 
merce to Archangel, and the Baltic, under the fiction of neutral colours, became more 

arious, and subject to all the caprices and contradictory ukases of the Russian go- 
yermment, of which many of our merchants were convinced to their cost, by the con- 
fscation of their vessels, while Sweden has latterly fallen entirely under French intlu- 
ence, and Denmark been rendered permanently hostile to us, by the attack on Copen- 
hagen, and the spoliation of her fleet. Even a short period of uninterrupted trade, 
perinitted with the United States of North America, did not produce so extensive an 
open for our manufactures as was expected, for the orders in council, has forced for- 
ward American manufactures some years sooner than such a rapid progress would have 
occurred in the natural course of events. ‘This is the state of our export trade. Let 
ys now view our imports, 

Foreign produce was hastily brought in, not on a calculation to supply the regular 
wants of trade, but lest if the present opportunity were not snatched, another might 
not speedily be found. Hence resulted improvident importations, met by a diminished 
consumption, and a consequent glut of the market. ‘The capture of the French 
West-India Islands, added to the stock of colonial produce already too great during 
the total exclusion from the European continental market, and increased the already 
uisting difficulties. By this train of consequences, al/ resulting from the «var, both fo- 
reign trade and domestic manufacture suffered: bankruptcies ensued, and we are now 
ina crisis of unexampled commercial distress. 

Atformer periods of stagnated trade, as in 1778,1793,and 1797, the causes were of a 
hore temporary nature, and the country had more strength of constitution to facilitate 
the hopes of convalesence. Now the causes are of a more permanent nature, and are 
inflicted by a systematic exertion of power, and of a state of things, over which we 
have little or no controul, while the war continues; for France will not relax in her 
powerful plans to exclude from the continent of Europe, nor will America be likely to 
concede while we continue in hostility to the rights of neutrals, and maintain the fic- 
tin of a paper blockade, or the right to search neutral vessels. There can be no re- 
lance placed on an adoption of more moderate counsels, or that war will be carried on 
@aless irritating manner. War and moderation are incompatible. Peace alone ap- 
pears capable of removing the present distress, 

In the mean time, few but feel some share, more or less, of the pressure of the 
wmes, from the great capitalists to the lowest tradesman, from the loan-making Gold- 
mids and Barings, down to the working hosiers of Nottingham, who for want of em- 
ployment, to keep themselves from starving, are forced to submit to sweep the streets 
that town, and are paid 14s. per week by the corporation for this service. There is 
iclass still lower. It is asserted, that a million. and half of paupers in England, now 
wbsist on a parish allowance of 2Ilbs, of bread per week to each person. Such is the 
talt of the once wealthy and flourishing England. We have our abundant share of 
misery in Ireland, 

To meet the present distresses, a plan is adopted to issue six millions by exchequer 

ls, asa loan to the merchants and manufacturers in Great Britian. <A loan on si- 
ular principles had been previously granted in Ireland. ‘The committee of the house 

“commons, ground the policy of this measure on the good success, which attended 
‘amilar measure in 1793. But the times, and the causes of the distress are very 

tat. Loans may be useful in a period of temporary stagnation, when there 16 
"aon to believe the difficulties may be speedily removed, but the loan will open no 
“W markets, or give any fresh channels for increased consumption. It may increase 

‘stock of manufactured goods, and thus produce an accumulation of the evils by 
‘tinging forward a greater glutin the market. 
the nen can do little for trade but by leaving to it a free course. But wars, which 

atesman’s harvest of dishonest gains, do much to derange the operations 
SELPAST MAG. NO. XXXIte ui 
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of trade. Enlightened policy asks not money from them, but that they would allow 
us to have peace. Yet the peuple too often, like their rulers, are foud of wap and 
are dazzled by its false glitter. 


“« But war's a game which were their subjects wise, 
“ Kings would not play at.”— 


Government are now openly by their agents purchasing guineas on the Exchange of 

Belfast. Will the English believe that the prosecutors of De Yenge, are themselyes 
buying guineas for their purposes, and admitting a trade in Ireland, which they ats 
Ke to prevent in England? 
- The premium on guineas has risen to 10 per cent. Purchases in large quantities are 
now making by agents of government for the purpose of supplying the foreign stations 
in Spain, Portugal, Sicily, &c. ‘The unsettled state of South America has prevented 
the usual quantity of dollars being received, which latterly superseded the use of gui. 
neas in the foreign services of the British army and navy. From the high prices be 
now bear, our stock of guineas, except the small portion which may be boarded, 
will propahly soon be bought up and removed out of the country. 

The high premium on guineas is much lower than the price of bullion in Eng. 
land. Gold is now at £5. per oz. or £1. 2s. 14d, above the coinage price, making 
an advance of bullion above coin of upwards of 27 per cent. Silver has also risen since 
the bank fixed their tokens at 5s. 6d. instead of 5s. ‘To explain the eurious pheno. 
menon of bullion being so much higher than coin, we must recollect that guineas b 
being forced to circulate with a depreciated paper currency, and restricted from finding 
their own level, by being publicly sold as in Ireland lose their value as gold, and are re- 
duced to the standard of the paper in the company-with which they occasionally cir. 
culate, While in the shape of guineas, gold is subject to the same rate of depreciation, 
as the paper. ) 

It is another of the evils of the war, that we are reduced to have only a circulation of pa. 
per, which cannot be considered as a substantial representation of our former currency, for 
so longas the national! banks are restrictedfrom payingin cash, bank notes are only substi- 


tutes for gold, but cannot be said either politically or commercially to represent it. The 


overextended issues.of bank notes not grounded on payments in specie form another 
effective cause of the preseut bankruptcies. Money, such as it was, became too plen- 
tiful, and for atime aided speculation. Butat length bankers found it necessary to cur- 
tail discounts, not from a scarcity of the circulating paper medium which is in too 
great abundance, but from rational doubts of the securities offered. In 1793, the se- 
curity was good, but money scarce. ‘These circumstances strongly mark the dilfer- 
ence between the two periods, and the dangers which attend sooner or later on 
a too great extension of paper credit, At page 238, is given at full length the re- 
port of the committee on the present commercial distress. In the debate on receiving the 
report, it is worthy of observation, that the chancellor of the exchequer held a lower 
tone than usual, and as the case really required, partaking, of despondency and 
doubt as to the efficacy of the proposed relief. How different from the former bos 
of prosperity! Yet there is no roomto hope, that either he, or perhaps the nation 
at large, is sufficiently instructed in the scheol of mor ag? 6 so as to produce a spec 
dy change of the war system, although so bitter are its fruits. In making the next 
loan, it may be anticipated that he will encounter many difficulties from t e depres 
sion of omnium, and the casualties attending on that circumstance last Pa! ‘ 
Our domestic manufacturers languish. The cotton trade is very bad. If in com 


parison with the cotton trade of Britain, the outcry of distress is less, it is owing 1. 


ours never having been in so flourishing a state as theirs, and consequently the reverses 
not so great, nor the comparison between present and former times, so strongly 
ed. The linen trade improves but little. ‘The loss however falls more on the drapet 
than on the manufacturer and weaver. The latter are indemnified by the high price 
obtained for brown linens, and are in a better situation than the weavers of cotton, ©” 
the draper suffers by the reduced prices at which the sales of white linens are forced a 
the several markets. ; Y sos 
We have one free export trade, which America permits—The ships ee : 


America from the northern ports of this country 4¥o filled with emigrants. 
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cesel is advertised, the places are speedily engaged. It is a natural impulse in the 
nied of man to seek to better his condition. America gains, and we hope Ireland does 
sot lose by these emigrations. Those whe go out leave more room for those who remain, 
aod the state Of our population is such as tu be able advantageously to bear those drains. 
ireland is relieved of a superabundant population, aud America gains useful citizens to 
people ber weed extended territories, It is a mistaken maxim inthe system of goveru~ 
mg, to suppose that one nation loses, when another gains, 
Exchange in Belfast on London this month has been pretty steadily at 9 to 94 per ct. 


————_—_—_—=_ 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
From February 20, till March 20, 
Aloft in air, upborne on daring wing, 
The sowering Lark, ascending, hails the spring ; 
And pour’d from every vocal wood around, 
The notes of love and vernal joy resound, 
2a BACHELOR. 

Winter at all times accompanied with melancholy sensations, has been during the late 
nonths clad in more than usual dreariness, continual hurricanes covered the ocean with 
errors, and our shores presented scenes of distress, almost without a parallel in the 
history of any winter. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that we hail the present fine weather, rejoice with 
the soaring Lark, and the various songsters of our groves, and view the opening buds 
wd expanding flowers as harbingers of a still finer season. 

Feb, 22...Snowdrops (Galanthus Nivalis) in full flower. 

95...Saw a specimen of Mcuntain Finch or brambling, (Fringilla Montipingillay, 
cught near Belfast during the snow. 

g7...Single blue and double red Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica) flowering, 

Black-bird (Turdus Merula)....Yellowhammer (Emberiza Citrinella) singing. 
March 9... Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon) flowering...Common Yellow Crocus (Gro. 
ws Mesiacus), and Purple Stripped White (Crocus biflorus) almost full blown. 
5...Frogs (Rana temporania) croaking. 

, 6...Flesh coloured Heath (rica herbacea). 
8... Two leaved -Squill (Scilla bifolia) flowering. 

12...White Dogs tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens Canis)...Sweet scented Violet 
Viola odorata)...Nettle Butterfly (Papilio Urtica)...Humble Bees (Apis terrestris) and. 
female Wasps (Vespa Vulgaris) appearing. 

14...Dwarf Daffodil (Narcissus minor) flowering, 


: \7...Barren Strawberry (Fragaria sterilis)...Figwort (Ranunculus Ficaria) flower- 
; ing...Field fares returned, 
d 
" pn re 
2 
. METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
t From the 20th February to the 20th March. 
7 It was not until the 8th of March, that we could flatter ourselves with a .terminatjon. 

tothe very wet and tempestuous‘weather which has prevailed since the beginning of 
1 November. .Since that time it will be seen by the diary, that the fine weather has 
0 ben almost -Yninterrupted by a disagreeable day, and we have now reason to hope thar 
, ‘long period of pleasant sun-shine will pa amends for the late uncomfortable 

Wuiter, 
cf February 21, 22, ..ccrececeee Very wet days. 
ad BS, cmcccccccessccess: Showery. A; 
ut BO cicngcccosesesces Fine. 
a Q5, ceeserereeeeeeFine day, wet evening. 

26, QT, -se-eeeeeeeehOwery and stormy. 
to Atlas Mas cameans Wet. 
‘ March 1, 6, soceccogveeee Showery ; very stormy nights, 
7, ceeereeecereereee SOW OD the hulls in oi sacri. Fine days. 
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Gy 0h di. eoeeecees FING. 
D, ccccccceccseeveseCventle showers. 
10, 17, ,....6..4.-Fine dry days. 
18, 20, .....++....-Dark, with hght rain. 

During the month of February, the ‘Thermometer during the morning neyer higher 
than 44, and was not below 39°. On the 2d and 4th of March, it was as high as 50 
and on the 20th it was as high as 51,’ and it has always been up above 36, at § o'clock’ 
although slight hoar frost appears about sun-rise. , ’ 

The Barometer was on the 22d of February, 28.4, on the 26th 28.6; the rest of the 
time it has varied from 29, which it was on the 25th of February, to the height of 
30.4, which it was on the, 12, 13, 14, and 15th of March. 

The wind has been observed S.E. 4...5.W, 14...5S. 2...W. 3....N.W. 3...NLE. 5 times 
so that southerly has been much the most prevailing. : 


MEDICAL REMARK. 
ABUSUS OP'TIMI, PESSIMUM. 

* There is a set of people in the East, particularly in Egypt, who have long 
sed the art of rendering the bites of the most poisonous serpents perfectly harmless 
and who are accustomed to walk, io religious processions, with numbers of vipers 
coiling about their necks, arins, and bodies, playing with them all the time as with 
fillets of ribbon, and mocking their fury. These magicians, or physicians, are often 
of the female sex, and their -art is said to consist in breaking the teeth of the animal, 
and, by that means, dispersing the poison collected at their sockets, in a small 
or follicle. Happily chis island is exempted, by the kindness of nature, from the ne- 
cessity of such practitioners. But if we be free from venomous reptiles, and aninul 
poisons, there is a prodigious number of .persons, of all descriptions, ages, and sexes, 
who are fond of playing with the most active méneral poisons, and children even on 
the breast, are taught to swallow them, from time to time, till one would think they 
used sweet mercury for a nourishment, rather than for the cure of a disease, 

Catomet is the popular poison at present; an active and excellent remedy, when 
used in proper circumstances, and at proper intervals; but the abuse of the best me- 
dicines 18, In no instance, more remarkable, as the wan and woeful visage of chil. 
dren in the higher ranks of life, often testify. A medicine, in one or two instan- 
ces, works an unexpected cure; if the patients be people of distinction, the medicine 
acquires celebrity, and takes the lead of its shop-mates. Calomel, a milder and more 
mitigated form of that most active mineral poison, Corrosive Sublimate, is at present 
the fashionable drug, as Bilious is, and has been, for some time past, the fashionable 
character of disease. 


Although this medicine may certainly by its action on the biliary ducts, be well, 


adapted to relieve from an excess of bile, and in consequence be justly entitled to the 
appellation of a Chologogue, vet the frequent recurrence of this very stimulus, very 
certainly tends of itself to the inereased secretion of bile, and adds to the permanence 
of the very complaint for which it operates as a temporary relief, And thus, a i 
all cases of habitual stimulus, the bilious habit is often created, instead of being cused. 
Itideed the prevalent tendency of the practice of physic to the general, and ind» 
criminate use of purgatives, in almost all diseases, or inclination to disease, lays 4 
foundation, we fear for weakness in the visceral organs, of itself the proximate cause 
of many disorders. The excessive quantities of Calomel which have been admin+ 
stered even to children, in several complaints, as we find related, from time to time,, 
in our periodical publications, are indeed so surprising, that we are really gladto 
find in general, such powerful préscriptions are reserved for ‘casés almost always 
found desperate, and incurable, and thus less doubt is liable to be entertained that 
the disease, and not the drug, produced the mortal event, For the honour of phys 
I shall not recount the quantities of this single medicine which have been pt 

And all that I wish to observe is, that Calomel, in small doses, is very usefully em 

as an occasional stimulus to the exeretories of the liver, as upon the whole of those of 
alimentary canal, but that the perpetua! use of it, particularly in large doses, ofteg 
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erates those diseases of the abdomen, for which it would, if well administered, at 

intervals, have proved a cure; and that a deep and lasting mercurial impres- 
gon on the system, should it happen to take place in the nse of this medicine, aggra- 
gates the symptoms of that chronic ‘debility and want of tone in the moving fibres, 
which is the prevalent cause of disease. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR april, 1811. 


The Moon is on the meridian at 52 minutes past 6, being then in.the line between 
che 9d of the wins, and the Ist of the lesser Dog, but,nearer ta thelatter star. At 
gshe is 34 degrees, 16 minutes from the first of the Lion. 

On the 5th she is on the meridian at 42 min. past 9, being directly under the body 
of the Lion, The 4th and 8th being considerably above her to the east. of the me- 
ridian, and the Ist, 3d, and 6th at a greater distance from the meridian westward, 
We distinguish the 2d of the Lion to the east of the 4th and 8th, below which is the 
dof the Virgin, to which star she is directing her course, at 9 she is 404% from the 
ist of the Virgin, and 50 degrees 38 minutes from the 2d of the Twins. 

On the 10th she rises nearly with the Ist of the Balance, and passes before midnight 
the line before the Ist and 2d of the constellation, being by much the nearest to the 
former star. 

On the 15th she rises in the morning over the Small Starsin the head of the Ar- 
cher, her distance from Saturn being now considerably increased. 

On the 20th she passes the ecliptick in her descending node, but, forobvious rea- 
wns, without an eclipse. 

On the 25th, we pereeive the Moon. again “in a very conspicuous situation, in 
the head of the Bull; above Aldebaran, Jupiter being on the other side, but at a 
greater distance from this star. The horizon, from about west to a little’ beyond 
west-north-west, will be splendid about an hour and a half after sun-set. At nine 
the is 42 degrees, 4 minutes, from the 2d of the Twins. 

On the 30th, she is seen in the barren space between the Crab and. the Lion, just 
above the two first of the former constellations, being thus hetween the small stars in 
the head of the Lion, and those in the head of the Hydra, but much. nearer to the 
latter Star, At 9 she is 67-deg. 56 min, from the Ist of the Virgin. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 10th, and of course will be to@ néar 
the Sun to be visible before that time, except by the very keen observer ; and not by 
others till towards the end of the month. : The Moon passes‘him on the 23d. 

Venus is a morning star, but though at a considerable distance from the Sun, she 
isnot in afavourable position; for besides being in the F¥th sign, she is, on the first 
wear her descending node, and-her latitude-of course is, after a few days, increasing 
tothe south of the ecliptick. Her motion is direct about 24°, being at first to the 
west of the Sth of the water-bearer, and her path lies through a dreary region, On 
the Ist she is about 10 degrees above .the-horizon, and on the 25th about 8* at, Sun- 
tise: The Moon passes her on the 19th. 


*. oMars is on the. meridian at a. quarter past 3, on the morning of the Ist, and* at 


48 min, past 2 on the 20th. His motion’ is direct to the 20th, when he is stationary, 
and of course during the whole month it is very slow, the change in the trianglé for- 
med by him, the 2d of the Scorpion, and Antares, varying little each night, par- 
ticularly about the 20th. He rises on the Ist a quarter before midnight, and every 
aight earlier, the Moon passes him on the 12th. 

Jupiter is on the meridian at 10 min. past % in the afternoon of the Ist, and 19 
minutes past 2 of the 19th, of course his duration above the horizon after sun-sct 
decreases very fast every night. On the Ist he sets near 11 o'clock, His motion is 
direct through 64°, being Ist between the Pleiades and the most western of the Hy- 
ades, and he passes the line between the Pleiades and the Aldebaran, As at the end 
of the month, Mercury, Jupiter, Aldebaran, and Orion, grace the western horizon, 

most inattentive will feel their admiration excited im their evening walks. The 
90a passes Jupiter on the 25th. 











260 Jupiter's Sattellites. (Marcy, 


Saturn is on the meridian at’7 minutes past 5, on the morning Of the Ist, and at 
4 onthe 18th. He is stationary on the 4th, after which. time his motion js 
retrograde, ‘We: shall note therefore, that he did not enter the eastern branch, of 
the milky way, and that he slowly returns back towards the western, moving op! 
about half a degree. Mars and Saturn being within 20 degrees of each other, will 
mark the lower heaven between the. south-east and the meridian, very early in the 
morning. The Moon passes Saturn onthe 14th, _ 

Herschell is on the meridian at 25 min, past two. in the morning of the Ist, and 5 
minutes past one of the 20th. His motion is retrograde through somewhat more 
than a.degree, approaching towards the two thirteenths of the Balance, being 
the end of the month, within a degree and a half of these stars. to the east of them. 
‘When on the meridian on the Ist, he is directly under the 2d of the Balance; and 
if we cast our eyes eastward, the 2d of the Scorpion, Mars, and Saturn, fix our at. 
tention, The telescopic observer will have his eye frequently directed to thesePlanets 
during ,his month. “The Moon passes Herschell on the 11th, 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 


















































Ist SATELLITE., 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. ag 
Emersions. E-mersions. 
DAYS. H. M. S*|DAYS, H. M.° S. DAYS. H. M. 8, DAYS. H, M. S$. 
2);13 48 O| 1j/l4 38 3 4:21 44 441m. 

4} 8 17 I) 5} 3 55 54 510 8 Q9E. 

6); 2 45 51] 8/17 13 44 12} 1 46 25 Im. 

7/21 14 5i1}12] 6 31 33 12| 4 10°49 E, | * Let Sat. continued, | 
9}15 43 41/15);19 49 20 19| 5 47 26Im.| 23| 19 34 88 
11/10 12 40/19} 9 7 7 1i9| 8 12 46E. . " - . 
13} 4 41 30)22)22 24 50 261 9 48 42Im.] o9| § 4 9 
14123 10 29/26] 11 42 34 26112 15 3 Ej 30/91 30 9 
161/17 89 18/30}; .4 O45 
18;12 8 16 
20; 6 37 6 
22it..6.$ 

Look to the right hand* 








ERRATA...Page 129, col. I, line 38, for dinnen read linen-—p,. 130, col. 2, line 20jfor 
audable read audible—after p. 139, the three following pages are wrong n ; for 
190, 191, 192, read 140, 141, 142,,.p. 171, 7th linefrom the bottom of: the page, {* 
girat, tead great. . 
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